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With Your Foot on the Button, One Mile or a Hundred 


is reeled away with luxurious ease, safety and comfort, and the 
same simple method of 


PERFECT SPEED CONTROL 


enables you to thread a way quickly and safely through a crowded city 
street, or run at exhilarating speed on the boulevard or country road, when 
you travel in the 


Winton 


One of the cardinal virtues of the Winton is that it is always ‘‘well in 
hand.”’ By the simplicity of its operating mechanism it enables the driver 
to be at perfect ease under all conditions, without burdening his attention 
with this or that gauge or lever. The speed is controlled by the spring 
“governor-button”’ under the driver's right 
foot. (See illustration below.) By simply 
increasing the pressure on this button, speed 
of car increases; relieve the pressure, the 
car slows down. No exertion—no effort—no 
distracting of attention. 

When, in addition to the mechanical re- 
liability of the Winton, you consider its 
luxurious appointments and beauty of con- 
struction, you will appreciate its wonderful 
popularity. 

Price of the 20 horse-power Winton Tour- 
Phe Winton “Govarmor-Betcon” ing Car, complete with full brass side-lamps, 

horn, tools, ete., is $2500. Visit any of our 
branch or agency depots in all leading cities 
and the excellence of the Winton will be fully demonstrated. 
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Ghe PIANOLA “Z 


each succeeding year is considered more as an essential in the proper 
equipment of a Summer Home. 

Here, when outdoor pastimes are abandoned because of rain 
or darkness, each company or household is dependent on its own 
resources for amusement. 

Under these conditions, the Pianola, which can be played by any one, and is 
capable of giving the same degree of pleasure as a finished hand-performer, is a most 
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notable accessory to the piano. 

It never grows tiresome, because music never does, and in the enormous catalog of 
9,309 pieces prepared for the Pianola an ample.and varied program can always be found, 
whether to entertain a company or while away an hour for a solitary music-lover. 

The price of the Pianola is $250. May be purchased ! 
THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE COMPANY 


by monthly payments if desired. Catalog I upon request. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPAN Y . Berea Road, Cleveland, U. S. A. 
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362 Fitth Avenue, near 34th Street, New York. 
Agents in all principal cities 
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he above drawing shows location of Whitlock, and proposed tunnel to Brooklyn 


$5 SECURES a LOT crest NEW YORK 


For $5 down and $5 a month until paid, we will sell you a regular 
New York City Lot, 25 x 100 feet, subject to the following 
. If by Spring of 1904 the lot you buy is not worth 25 per cent over 
(iuarantee the price you paid us, based on the selling price of similar lots at 
* that time, we will refund “your money with six per cent interest. 
If you should die before your payments are completed, we will deed the property clean 
and clear to your heirs or estate. In case of sickngss‘or loss of employment we will grant 
you a reasonable extension and safe-guard your equity. No taxes and no assessments to 
pay during instalment period. 


w ‘ e cr fei q 6 , 
a: Ss a: Borough of * Greater 
: \ Richmond 1 OC New York 
is on the ocean front of Staten Island, improved by wide handsomely macadamized 


" . streets, granolithic sidewalks and curbing, sewers and strong healthy shade trees. These 

3 improvements have cost us over $60,000, they cost you absolutely nothing, while the high 

. class residences to be constructed during the coming year will add increased value to 

| your purchase. You will be actual gainers by writing us immediately for full particu- 


lars. Better still, sit down right now and mail us $5.00 as your first instalment ona lot 


with the assurance that we will use our best judgment in making selection and protect 
your interests at every point. We will do all in our power to make your investment re- 
turn you four-fold value and the fault will be yours if you do not take advantage of this 
| splendid opportunity to lay the foundation of a fortune. Real Estate is the safest invest- 


ment in the world and is a perpetual available and ever increasing source of wealth. 
Prices of lots from $100.00 to $1,000.00. 





A region of woodland and water, 2,000 feet above sea level 
Lackawanna in northeastern Pennsylvania; dry, cool and invigorating; WHITLOCK REALTY CO., Dept. C, 10 W. 23d St., New York 
4 ° : ® Cor. Fifth Ave. 
Railroad splendid roads; modern hotels. A beautifully illustrated book win aaeiaitg 
7 describing this region and containing a fascinating lov. t Gentlemen: Enclosed find $.+.........0.@S first payment ON.............lot at Whitlock, Borough 
Si g 3 g € love. story | of Richmond, Greater New York. Please send me full particulars of the proposition. 
entitled «‘ For Reasons of State,” sent on receipt of 5 cents in postage (Do not fiil in above if information only is desired.) 
stamps. Address T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Rail- ( BANK REFERENCES 


road, New York City. 
Agents Wanted 


§ ALVORD & QUACKENBUSH 
‘ Managers 
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VAcaTION trips to the Rockies this 
summer will be more popular than 
ever. Many tourists prefer the 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 


AND 
UNION PACIFIC LINE 


Low rates from Chicago to Colorado 
and back. 


A postal card will bring 
complete information. 
E. L. LOMAX, F. A. MILLER, 
Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agent General Passenger Agent 
Union Pacific Railroad Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Omaha, Neb. Chicago. 





















California \ 


and return from Chicago 
May 3 and daily May 12 to 18. 
Correspondingly low rates 
from all points. F 
Strictly first-class tickets. Liberal 
time limits, choice of routes,three | 
solid through trains daily. 
THE 


OVERLAND LIMITED 


) Most luxurious train in the ff 
world. Less than three days ff 
Nh en route. | 
The Best of Everything 


All agents sell tickets via the 


\ Chicago & North-Western, / 
\. Union Pacific and ¥/ 
Southern Pacific 
Railways 
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An absolutely safe and conven- 
ient method of laying aside a 
portion of your earnings regular- 
ly, and making it earn for you. 


Put your money in our Big, 
Strong Savings Bank. We pay 


4% INTEREST 


compounded semi-annually on any 
amount from one dollar up. Bet- 
ter than Stocks and Bonds. 
Our bank is one of the largest 
and strongest in the country. 
Write for booklet/‘ Banking by 
Mail.’ 

THE FEDERAL TRUST CO. 
CAPITAL $1,500,000 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
‘* The City of Banks’”’ 

















MAPLEWOOD 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and medical 
treatment of Drug and Aleoholie Addictions. Thousands having failed 
elsewhere have been cured by us. Home Treatment if desired. Address 
THE Dr. J, L, STEPHENS CO., Dept. 1. 3, LEBANON, OHIO, 





















Tartarlithine 


removes rheumatic pains 
promptly and permanently. 
It does not irritate the 
stomach nor disturb the 
heart. It is thoroughly 
safe and always reliable. 




























Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 


Ask Your Doctor About it 


Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request. 









McKESSON & ROBBINS 
76 ANN STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE Co. 


SINGLE 


HARTFORD ‘tix 


DOUBLE 


DUNLO TVBE "4d 
HARTFORD witite 
T qt R E Ss stand foremost 


for uniform quality and service 








The U. S. 
f “Long Distance” 


Automobile Co’s. 


TOURING CARS 
BUILT FOR AMERICAN ROADS 


oe 





type C. TONNKAL 


Two Cylinders Vertical Engine 
Price $2500.00 


Built for service, long runs and hill 
climbing. Simply operated, free from 
vibration. Each part easily reached, 
no intricate machinery to get out of 


order. 
TYPE A, RUNABOUT - - - $1256.00 
TYPE B, TONNEAU - - - - 1500.00 


Our book is of unusual interest to 
Automobilists. Sent free on request 


U. S. Long Distance Automobile Co. 


110-114 West 41st Street, New York 
, Factory, 307 Whiton St., Jersey City 
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In San Joaquin Valley 


The Santa Fe will sell one-way colonist tickets to California 


at very low rates daily, April 1 to June 15. 


If planning a 


spring trip to Pacific Coast, here is a chance to economize, 


Interesting pamphlets free, about cheap lands in California. 


Atchison, Topeka é Gen. Pass. Offic 
Surety, Santa Fe i wiria 


All the Way 














We will send any bicycle to any address with the under 
standing and agreement that you can give it 10 DAYS’ FREE 
TRIAL and if you do not find it easier running, handsomer, stronger, 
better finished and equipped, more up to date and higher grade than any 
bicycle you can buy elsewhere at $5.00 to $15.00 more money, you can 
return it to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
Te our new HIGH GRADE 1903 
$ 1 0 Q5 NEWTON BICYCLE, which we guarantee 
° stronger, easier riding, better equipped; better 
frame, wheels, hubs and bearings than you can get in any other bicycle 
for less than $20.00, 
OUR 1903 NAPOLEON BICYCLE is priced at about 
ONE-HALF the lowest price asked by others. For Free 
Bicycle Catalogue, hundreds of price surprises in bicycles and 
supplies, our Free Trial and Guarantee Proposition and 
our Most Astonishing Offer, cut this ad. out and mail to 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago 














Have You a Right 
to bring children into the world and leave their 
future tochance and charity in case of your death? 

You can provide for their future and save 
money at the same time. Our booklet ‘ The 
How and the Why” tells. Send for it. 

We insure by mail 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


















PERPETUAL PENCIL 
SELF SHABPEN . 
SH 


Always Sharp 


Press top fora new sharp point. Black or 
Indelible Leads, Guaranteed a year. At dealers 
or sent postpaid for 25c. Agents wanted. Prop. 
B4on request. Lead Pencil Booklet L sent free. 












AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 
484 B’way, N.Y., 21 Farringdon Av., London,E.C. 





















PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Personally-Conducted Tours to 


LOS ANGELES te PACIFIC COAST 


On Account of the 


PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad is the only railroad that will | 

run tours to this Convention under its own auspices 

| 

° e om j 

Assembly Tour | Home Mission Tour | 
| 

May 13 to June 5, 1903 May 13 to June 11, 1903 

HE Spring’s Complement, now on show, repre- 4 
Special Train of Pullman Dining and Special Train of Pullman Dining and : 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars salle via | Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars, going via sents many new phases: of select carriage q 
Denver, Salt Lake City and San Fran- | Chicago and the Grand Canyon of Arizona, development that are alike1 interesting and prac- 
cisco, returning via Albuquerque and } returning via San Francisco, Salt Lake : : : ; F 
Chicago. City, and Denver. tical. The tendency is to more luxurious appointments r 
RATE RATE with a strong leaning towards innovations in color tones. § 
There now await your esteemed choice: ; 
$134.50 from New York | $159.00 from New York 
Returning independently on regular Returning independently on regular Victorias (7 patterns) Wagons (7 options) 
trains, $109.50 and $120.50 from’ New Jf trains, $121.00 and $182.00 from New _ B k 6 f 
York, according to route selected. York, according to route selected. Phaetons (10 se. ections) reaks - ( pre erences) 
Spyders (7 models) Carts (4 specimens) 
Yellowstone Park Tour Proportionate rates from other Gigs (5 types) Goabouts (2 examples) 

May 12 to June 23, 1903 points on hen nw Ivania Rockaways (7 treatments) Ommnibuses (5 ciections) 
> Special Train of Pullman Dining, Draw- Tourist Agent, Chaperon, Official Broughams (6 conceptions) Landau (court type) _ 
— om Broping, sod : meennveteee Core, Stenographer, and Special Bag- and a host of Novelties and Innovations. 
returning via San Francisco, Portland, and gage Master accompany . . - ep 
Yellowstone Park. each tour PRICES:—While French’s (Summer St.) Carriages are of the 

Rates quoted cover transportation, highest type, the prices are never prohibitive. 
RATE aang tr ae ate See ae a Specifications, Photo Illustrations, Prices, etc., cheerfully furnished. 
$253 (0 from New York returning. Returning independently tick- 
* ets cover transportation only. 
THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO. 
Detailed Itinerary will be sent on application to Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, FERDINAND F. FRENCH 
New York, or Geo. W. Boyp, ne Me Passenger Agent, Designers, Builders, Distributers Select Carriages 
road Street Station, iladelphia BOSTON, MASS. 
W. W. ATTERBURY J. R. WOOD 
General [Manager General Passenger Agent — 
The Food that Does The Hair Good | O U R- I RACK 
An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 
: MORE THAN 100 PAGES MONTHLY 
Makes 
Hair Grow Its scope and character is indicated by the following 
Stops Hair titles of articles that have appeared in recent issues: 
Falling Out : Picturesque Venezuela—lIllustrated Frederick A. Ober 
Prevents and — “ Haunts of Eben Holden—lIllustrated Del B. Salmon 
Cures Dandruff on — A Journey Among the Stars—Illustrated . Frank W. Mack 
———————_—_— — In*the Great North Woods— Poem Eben E. Rexford 
Beautiful Porto poe eee , Hezekiah Butterworth 
The-Hair-That-Can’t-Come-Out| | S288) I 
Nature’s —otheteenedhtigay =e : H. M. Albaugh 
THE HAIR THAT FEEDS ON CRANITONIC Van Arsdale, The Plnsieitinarian —~Silustreved Charles Battell Loomis 
ARE YOU IN TROUBLE: 2 Millions of people are worrying The Three Oregons— Illustrated . Alfred Holman 
about their hair and are trou- Ancient Prophecies Fulfilled—Illustrated . George H. Daniels 
bled with either dandruff, falling hair or itching scalp. The cause of this is due toa The $ he T Tell—Ill d Seiten t. Shuld 
disease of the scalp. We know now from microscopical investigation and bacteriologi- he Stories the Totems ‘Tell—IIlustrate uther t.. riolden 
cal research that this disease is the work of a — eee deep down in the “— A Little Country Cousin—IIlustrated Kathleen L. Greig 
that destroys the hair follicle. To cure the surface indications we must reach the ; * 
cause below. This Cranitonic Hair-Food does. The Mazamas—lIllustrated Will G. Steel 4 
Cranitonic HaireFood destroys the microbe that causes dandruff and falling hair, and nourishes the When Mother Goes Away—Poem . - « Joe Cone 
air-root back to health. A Little Bit of Holland—TIllustrated . .  . Charles B. Wells 
Cranitonic Hair-Food a... hair grow—prevents hair splitting—rendefs coarse hair soft and silky. v . 
Cranitonic Hair-Food ©!¢anses the scalp of all irritation and keeps it healthful. The life of the hair The Romance of Reality— Illustrated . Jane W. Guthrie 
Cranitonic Hair-Food seisenin omar aire its natural color, not by dyeing, but by gently stimulat- Samoa and Tutuila—IIlustrated ; Michael White 
ing The siauunt cells that give color to the hair. Under Mexican Skies—Illustrated . . . Marin B. Fenwick 
meg nme | eee > Te Pango By! gua Niagara in Winter—IIlustrated o « » « » Goin BE. Danko 
as a crystal, delightful to use and certain in its results Little Histories—Il]lustrated 
Hair Education Hair = Food Free Old Fort Putnam i me : w& os William if Lampton 
=a nondare < Collier's gm — are troubled To — = ae > 44 ‘ iy oar of The Confederate White House 4 . Herbert Brooks 
0 reir i nd w i i 8 i ti ti ny t it t . 
oxamination of their hair, and will callor send afew ‘Trial bottle of Oraaiteni Hair-food and e book The Alamo ; John K. Le Baron 
hairs pulled from the head, or a sample from the daily entitled Hair Education will be sent, by mail, pre- 
a a SINGLE COPIES 5 CENTS, or 50 CENTS A_ YEAR 
CRANITONIC HAIR-FOOD Co. Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 
67 HOLBORN wiaDucT §=6©526 West Broadway, New York > RU ARIg ee ee ee New York 
CRANITONIC AT ALL DEALERS AT ONE DOLLAR THE BOTTLE ; 
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AN EYE FOR OFFICE 
ECONOMY WILL INVESTIGATE 


rAEFOK TYPEWRITER 


ECAUSE it represents the very 
highest art in writing machine 
construction today. Typewrit- 

ers have now been manufactured a 

sufficient length of time to have 

established certain principles of con- 
struction as necessary to durability, 
these are found in the Fox Type- 
writer combined with every desirable 
and practical device to facilitate 
accurate and rapid operation. The 

Fox thus unites the good of the past 

with the best of the present. 

It is the most economical typewriter to 
buy because it will give the best service for 
the longest time ; this is no mere statement, 
it isamply substantiated by thousands of in- 
stances where ‘* THE FOX”? has been used 
in offices side by side with other typewriters. 


The POSTUM CEREAL C0., LTD., say: 
“We have fifteen typewriters of the vari- 
ous standard makes throughout our offices, 
and inquiry among our stenographers de- 
velops the fact that they are all of one 
accord, and that is that the Fox Typewriter 
is, in their judgment, the best all-round 
machine of the entire lot. In view of this 
we have decided to replace all other type- 
writers with ‘The Fox,’ and we have 
reached this conclusion after years of ex- 
perience with all of the best makes.” 

Our Free Trial Pian will enable any re- 
sponsible firm or person to compare our 
machine with any other for ten days. It 
will PAY YOU to take advantage of it. 

Catalogue explains machine in full. 


Fox Typewriter Co. 


(LIMITED) 
470 Front GRAND RAPIDS, 













































































TYPEWRITER 


The Standard Visible Writer. 


A practical writing machine for every pur- 
pose for which writing can be employed. 
Its many advantages are set forth in a little 
book we would like to send you. 

THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
121 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
Principal Foreign Office: 

%5 Queen Victoria St., London, England. 











Colorado in Summer 


is the most delightful place in the country. 
The health and pleasure resorts of this 
wonderful state are best reached by the 


Colorado & Southern Ry. 


which issues an elegant book ‘‘Picturesque 
Colorado,”.a copy of which may be had 
by enclosing 3 cents in postage to 
T. E, Fisner, General Passenger Agent 
ENVER, COLo. 


STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “‘The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
mering”’ sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay 
postage. Lewis Stammering School, 93 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 

















The Lion’s Mouth March Competition 
The Winners 


1st Prize—C. E. Barnet, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
2d Prize—Sherman D. Richardson, Rochester, New York. 
3d Prize—C. H. Peet, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
4th Prize—H. L. Dobson, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
5th Prize—Wm. L. Widdemer, Albany, New York. 
6th Prize—C. W. Rankin, Marquette, Michigan. 
7th Prize—Frank Chouteau Brown, Boston, Massachusetts. 
8th Prize—Max L. Boeck, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
gth Prize—Orlando White, Kansas City, Missouri. 
toth Prize—Frederick F. Forbes, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
11th Prize—F. E. Scotford, Hinsdale, Illinois. 
12th Prize—Felix Bludgeon, Detroit, Michigan. 
13th Prize—Jos. Blickensderfer, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
14th Prize—Helen H. Clarke, Rutland, Vermont. 
15th Prize—M. E. Williams, Auburn, New York. 
16th Prize—J. Melville Arthur, Danville, Virginia. 
17th Prize—Addison Hall, Charleston, West Virginia. 
18th Prize—Frank W. Woodward, Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
19th Prize—E. M. Dunbar, New Dorchester, Massachusetts. 
zoth Prize—H. F. Jenkins, Boston, Massachusetts. 


NUMBER of the prize-winners this month were 
A successful in the January and February compe- 
titions and are consequently entitled to additional 
prizes. The following will receive forty dollars 
each for appearing twice in succession in the list 
of prize-winners: C. E. Barnet, Sherman D. 
Richardson, C. W. Rankin, F. F. Forbes, F. E. 
Scotford, Felix Bludgeon, Addison Hall, Frank W. 
Woodward. 

Of these Felix Bludgeon and Addison Hall were 
winners in the January contest. They may, therefore, 
fairly be said to be well on the way to the Two Hundred 
Dollar prize which is offered to the person whose name 

















‘appears six times in the list of prize winners during the 


calendar year. Following is the result of our tabulation 
of the Lion’s Mouth vote: 


1 The Household Number was best liked, while 
the issue of March 14th was least liked. 

2. The favorite article was Miss Marie Van Vorst’s 
“One Must Live,” published in the House- 
hold Number. Next in popularity came Ad- 
miral Melville’s article on the “Modern Battle- 
ship” and Ernest Poole’s “Little Arabs of the 
Night.” 

3 The story which pleased the greatest number of 
readers was Agnes and Egerton Castle’s “Grey 
Domino,” of the“Incomparable Bellairs” series. 
Next in favor was “The Hall Bedroom.” 

4 A majority of the readers like the serial. 

5 The best liked drawing was Mr. Gibson’s double- 
page in the Household Number, “Some 
Women Prefer Dogs,” with his “When a 
Bachelor is Il” as second choice. 

6 There was hardly any division of opinion as to 
the best photograph of the month. The choice 
was “The Cockpit of Europe,” on the cover 
of the issue of March 7. 

8 Asin January and February, the “Social Problems 
‘in the Home,” by Lavinia Hart, was voted the 
best liked feature of the Household Number, 
receiving 250 per cent more votes than any 
other feature. 


A large number of valuable suggestions were made, 
‘but they were such that we can not go into them in detail 
here. However, at some future time, in the Editorial 
Bulletin, we shall take occasion to discuss thenf with our 
readers. The opinion among the contestants which has 
impressed us most is that there ought to be some change 
in the questions. It seems to be the opinion of most of 
those who have sent in answers that ten questions were all 
very well at the beginning of the contest, but that so many 
are not necessary now to attain the results fér which the 
Lion’s Mouth was established. We have considered this 
suggestion carefully, and are inclined to believe that we shall 
make some change along this line in the May contest. 
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Be Discontented 
You owe it as a duty to your family | 
| and yourself to banish from your 
_ living rooms the ashes, dirt and 
coal gases brought there by stoves 
4), or hot air furnace. 


_ Be discontented with the old-fashioned, 
| faulty heating methods. Why continue 

to buy this trouble at a very high price §f 

—paying a premium for it--wheu you 

| consider that 


Hot Water Heating 


saves in fuel sufficient to pay in time the 
whole cost of the apparatus. Why | 
therefore continue to pay extra for the | 
bother, drudgery and fuel expense of 
} stoves and hot air furnaces ? hy lose 
| in addition ail the comfort, convenience jf 
} and healthfulness of our way ? / 































































mm Now put in any kind of a building at any 

| time, without inconvenience to occu- | 
pants. Requires far less care than doesa 
parlor stove. Need not be connected to 
street watersupply. Buy now atsummer 
prices. Send for valuable information. 


= \NERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Makers of 
IDEAL 




























































ODOMETER 


Tells the Distance Exactly 


Most leading manufacturers recognize the value of the Veeder 
Odometer and fit it on your vehicle, so that you get it free. The 
maker who fits a Veeder guarantees his car. He is not afraid of 
the record it will make, 

Made in all wheel sizes for everything that uses the road ; auto- 
mobile, horse or cycle. In ordering state diameter of wheel. 


Prices, $3.50 to $7.00. 24-Page Booklet Free. 
VEEDER MPG. CO., 15 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 
Makers of Cyclometers, Odometers, ‘T'a- 
chometers, Counters and Fine Castings. 
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GEO. N. PIERCE CO. °°". 


PIERCE Cycles and ARROW Motor Cars 











Catalogues Free on Application 

























STU DY LEADING LAW SCHOOL IN 


LA Established CORRESPONDENCE 
in 1098 INSTRUCTION 


Our course is thorough, practical and prepares 
for the Bar of any State. We offer the same ad- 
vantages as resident schools in the way of text- 
books, individual instruction, practice work and 
Moot Court, and at about one-tenth the cost, 
Dwight Method of Instruction, Classes begin 
the first of each month. Endorsed by the bench 
and bar and hundreds of successful graduates, 
Courses of Study: Regular Course (2 years), 
Post-Graduate Course (1 year), Special Course for I 
Review (3 months), and Business Law Course (16 
weeks). Also Course in Shorthand, using the 
Gregg System, the leading system in America to- 
day. Students begin to write words with the first 
lesson and sentences with the fifth. Particulars free 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law, Reaper Block, Chicago 














This is the last number of Collier’s Weekly that comes into consideration for the April Lion’s 
Mouth Competition. The questions are printed on page 21 of this issue. The contest closes 
May Sth. Prizes aggregating $329 in value will be distributed to the winners. 
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€ECILIAN | 
THE PERFECT 
PIANO PLAYER 
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F course you want to know which piano 
C) player is really and truly THE BEST 
before you buy one. If you will give us 
the opportunity we will prove to your satisfaction 
that the musical performance of the CECILIAN 
surpasses anything of which any other instrument 
of the kind is capable, and egua/s in every respect 
the work of the most finished human pianist. New 
features peculiar to the Cecilian make it in truth 
THE PERFECT PIANO PLAYER. Its cost is 
$250.00, and it can be bought on monthly payments. 
We will gladly give you full particulars. 


FARRAND ORGAN CO., Dept. H 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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‘THE odor left by a highly -scented toilet 

soap is not agreeable to most people of 
refined tastes. A delicate perfume may be used 
after an Ivory Soap bath with much more 
pleasing effect. Ivory Soap is so pure that it 
leaves only a sensation of perfect cleanliness. 


IT FLOATS. 
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Women and 
Children 


NAME 
KN ON 
Our Lace i> THE TOE 
Effects are ? 
Most 


Stylish 


It is very easy to remember the name, ‘GORDON DYE,”’ the best hosiery - 


made, and to ask for that brand when ordering, whether it be in men’s, women’s, 
or children’s goods. Ask your dealer to show you the Spring styles just out in 
our LACE, FANCY EMBROIDERED, and GAUZE LISLE EFFECTS. 
The ««GORDON DYE”’ Trade-Mark is stamped on the genuine goods bearing 
this name. Look for it, ACCEPT NO OTHER. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE OF GORDON 
DYE HOSIERY and FOREST HILLS UNDERWEAR 


BROWN, DURRELL & CO., soston’ massacnuserrs 
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HE VERY CLEAR AND ABLE decision of the United States 
Court of Appeals against the Northern Securities Company is 
likely to put an end, for a time at least, to the extravagant 
plans of financiers for ‘‘merging’’ railway companies without 


regard to public’ rights or the law of the land. The Court 
destroyed all the ingenious sophistries of the lawyers for the defence 
and resolved the case into these simple terms: Congress has branded 
as illegal every contract, combination or conspiracy in restraint of 
trade; nothing could be more distinctly in restraint of trade than the 
suppression of competition by the union of railway companies operating 
in the same territury-; the purpose of the Northern Securities Company 
is to cause such a suppression of competition and the Company there- 
tore i$ illegal. The decis*on was a severe blow to Wall Street, which 
., has come to regard the United States courts as a conven- 
‘ience for assisting every scheme of corporation lawyers 
«eto’ evade or destroy the acts of Congress with respect to 
interstate commerce, but elsewhere it has been accepted as a most 
healthful sign of the return of these courts to the reasonable theory 
that it is the duty of Congress to make laws and the duty of the 
courts to enforce them. This we believe to be the most cheerful 
feature of the situation. Even outside of Wall Street people were 
beginning to think that the power of Congress over interstate com- 
merce, which is said to be absolute, was only so when it did not 
come in conflict with the ambitions of our daring financiers. The 
Court of Appeals has decided otherwise, to the great benefit of the 
public, and the daring financiers have learned at last that a charter 
of the State of New Jersey is not necessarily the supreme law of 
the land. 


AS THE VIGOROUS TRIAL and prompt decision in the North- 
ern Securities case are undoubtedly due to the President, our 
attention is again called to the kind of Executive who now heads 
this Government. Mr. Roosevelt has few resemblances to any of 
the men who have preceded him in office. He belongs to the popular 
and efficient type, yet he is utterly unlike his leading predecessor in 
that type. President Jackson was more original than Mr. Roosevelt, 
but the power of his nature was often used for evil, because he was 
wilful and without docility. Mr. Roosevelt has shown much ability 
to learn. It may be Mr. Hay, Mr. Knox, or Mr. Root who thinks 
out an intellectual problem, but it is Mr, Roosevelt who employs 
these men and largely makes their ideas effective. Anybody who 
remembers the tone of his observations on the Venezuela affair of 
1895, and compares it with the moderate and tactful conduct of the 
recent complication, will appreciate how Mr. Roosevelt has ripened. 
He is no longer looked upon, outside of Wall Street and the head- 
quarters of political bosses, asa danger. He has kept his 
energy and improved his judgment. He may say one thing 
about the tariff or the trusts last year and another thing 
to-day, but it only means that he is going earnestly but cautiously 
along, under the best advice, to execute right and extirpate wrong. 
Mr. McKinley had rare tact and so much ability to learn that he pro- 
gressed in a few years from silver to gold, from relentless protection 
to an enlightened view of protection; but he would hardly have had 
the force to do as much as Mr. Roosevelt has done, toward capital, 
toward labor, toward Cuba. Mr. Cleveland is one of the largest and 
most honorable figures in the story of our country since the war—one 
who will be much praised by historians; but he had, with his courage 
and his bulldog patience, a lack of tact that limited his utility. He 
saved the currency and he raised the moral tone of politics, but he 
would have done more had he possessed Mr. Roosevelt’s adaptability, 
his readiness to yield little points in order to gain large ones, his un- 
expected but notable ability to take part in team-play. It now looks 
as if, with six years ahead, the President would leave a remarkable 
record of good work accomplished. 


a eo MORE THAN THREE of our Presidents could safely be 
called by so high a title as great. John Adams, General Grant, 
possibly Madison and John Quincy Adams, were great men, in different 
ways, but none of these was a great President. Of the three to whom 
no reasonable student of history could refuse the word, Jefferson and 
Lincoln possessed also the raciness, the picturesque democratic flavor, 
which so vastly increases the popularity of our actual President. 
With the mental power, clear ideals and political skill 
which made his real importance, Jefferson had the breezy 
republicanism in detail which made him ride informally 
to the White House and behave carelessly there after all the formal- 
ity which Washington established and Adams added to. Lincoln is 
hardly more known for his high deeds, sure thought, great words, and 
strong and tempered character than he is for the Western and per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies in which these big qualities were dressed. Mr. 
Roosevelt has the picturesque elements. People, here and abroad, 
feel cheerful when they think about him. He is the contemporary 
democrat par excellence, as William the Second is the contemporary au- 








tocrat. When Mr. Roosevelt rushes about in his enthusiastic way, 
talking vehemently with everybody; when he hunts, fights, boxes or 
rides on locomotive engines, he makes a distinct and pleasant picture 
for men’s minds to dwell on and for their hearts to warm to. Hon- 
esty and efficiency, combined with this picturesqueness, make him 
thus far the most successful President since the war. Possibly, before 
he has finished with the difficulties before him, which he so willingly 
undertakes, he may enter a still higher class. At any rate, unless 
he makes some grievous error, the country will hardly discover any 
citizen worthy to deprive Mr. Roosevelt of his second term. 


HE POSITION OF THE Municipal Voters’ League in Chicago 

is about the most cheering omen of clean municipal politics that 
can be named. Two-thirds of the members of the City Council 
elected the other day were indorsed by this League, which does not 
indorse lightly but only after making a thorough inspection of the 
character and record of the candidate. People who are sad because 
St. Louis has recently betrayed a disposition to move in the opposite 
direction may console themselves with the knowledge that the early 
history of the Municipal Voters’ League of Chicago abounded in such 
disappointments as have fallen upon the reformers of St. Louis. In 
the beginning the task of the League seemed impossible. The Chi- 
cago Common Council was perhaps the most disreputable legislative 
body in the world. Its leaders were notorious criminals; four-fifths 
of its membership was openly for sale for anything from a five-dollar 
tip to a ten-thousand-dollar bribe. Behind it stood great corpora- 
tions and the power of both political organizations. It was a gallant, 
but it seemed a very foolish, thing for a band of young and inex- 
perienced men to hurl themselves against such a formidable combina- 
tion. But the young men had courage, health, good spirits, energy, 
hopefulness and a lot of other fine fighting qualities. They were 
beaten again and again; their lives were threatened; 
their business was endangered. But they kept hammer- 
ing away. They induced decent men to run for the 
Council; they printed the records of the rascals in language that 
challenged suits for libel; they made war openly on the capitalists 
who were supplying the bribe-money; they nominated for Mayor one 
of their number, a young fellow with lungs of brass, who went up and 
down the streets calling the corruptionists by name. For a long 
time the public continued sluggish, but one day it woke up. The 
newspapers came to the rescue. The bribe-giving capitalists fled in 
dismay, and within two years the Common Council was controlled by 
a majority of self-respecting men. The majority has grown in size 
ever since, we believe, and the good old sport of boodling has become 
practically extinct. Our reason for briefly reciting the history of the 
Chicago Municipal Voters’ League is to emphasize the need of pa- 
tience and hopefulness in undertakings of this nature. If the young 
men who began the fight had not been possessed of the fighting spirit 
that makes a man rise cheerily and renew hostilities every time he is 
knocked down the organization would have passed out of existence in 
its first year. They ‘*kept coming,’’ in the language of the ring. 
And the more they fought the better they knew the game, until in 
the end they had become expert politicians—professional politicians 
in the sense that most of their time and thought was devoted to 
politics. 


UR GALLANT YOUNG OFFICERS in the Philippines are in 

danger of bringing into disrepute the ancient and worthy pro- 
cedure known as the court-martial. In no less than seven recent 
cases, where crimes all the way from oppression to murder were 
charged, either the President or the commanding officers in the field 
have felt obliged to rebuke courts for bringing in verdicts of ac- 
quittal. Mr. Roosevelt can not be accused of having an unfriendly 
side for the army or of feeling tenderly toward the insurgents in the 
Philippines; still less can we suspect the generals of this disposition. 
The evidence would have to be pretty plain to convince either the 
President or General Davis that a court-martial had erred on the side 
of leniency in dealing with an officer in the army. Consequently we 
must regard the reprimands as proof that the officers composing 
these courts have been guilty of bringing about grave 
miscarriages of justice. We have never looked upon the 
court-martial as exactly the ideal tribunal for the admin- 
istration of justice. The ordinary citizen is ensured a trial by a jury 
of his peers; an officer is guaranteed a trial by a jury of his friends. 
It is almost too much to expect that officers called upon to sit in 
these courts in judgment on a brother officer will not give him the 
benefit of every doubt. But we have a right to demand that they 
shall not be absolutely indifferent to the obligations of their office. 
If they do not feel any other responsibility it might seem reasonable 
to expect that they would be glad to free the army of the presence 
of murderers and torturers. The action of these courts has done 
more to harm the army in the eyes of the public at home than even 
the crimes they were called upon to judge. It marks a great loss of 
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self-respect and of respect for their calling among the younger 
officers and calls for more decided action than has been taken 
by the Commander-in-Chief. 


HE STRIKE ON THE Government railways in Holland raises a 
question which we may have to face when the isthmian canal 

is begun. Holland has taken the position that strikes are inad- 
missible, that is to say illegal, when the employer is the Govern- 
ment, and when the national business would be interrupted to the 
discomfort of the people and the possible danger of the State. ‘The 
United States Government has had thus far little serious experience 
in conflicts with its employees. The mild attempts of the walk- 
ing delegate to delay work on a battleship now building are sup- 
pressed with hardly a murmur. If Mr. Cleveland’s intervention ina 
local Chicago strike because it impeded the national mails was cor- 
rect, naturally no more direct interference with Government works 
would be tolerated, and no strike would be allowed to complicate or 
delay the greatest mechanical undertaking in our history. The labor 
interests involved in this task are so great that the unions 


LABOR AND 4 ys AAlE 
THE CANAL will be under strong temptation to seek control of the 


work. It is hardly likely that any Government of the 
kind we have thus far had would recognize organized labor in such 
an undertaking, to the exclusion of all independent labor. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that the canal may be the occasion of bringing the 
labor question for the first time directly to a political issue. If one 
party should assert in its platform the right of union labor to build 
the canal, an issue would be raised much more stirring than the ordi- 
nary party difference, one which would affect the foundations of 
society. This ought to be one of the results most carefully con- 
sidered by those who seek to extend the sphere of Government 
ownership. Labor has been wrenching from capital a constantly 
greater share of the produce, and it has now the position of an 
equal and independent power. If extended Government owner- 
ship ever led to a conflict of force, these steady gains of peace 
would come to a sudden end, and none would suffer more heavily 
than the laborer. 


LTHOUGH CAPITAL HAS, in the Northern Securities decision, 
received the most decided check, the courts have been defining 
also the duties of labor. An employer sought an injunction, because 
a strike was ordered for no other reason than that he had refused to 
converse with an intrusive walking delegate. The Judge denied, and 
the Superior Court ordered a new trial] on the ground that the injunc- 
tion should have been granted, the motive for the strike being purely 
malicious. The recent opinion of Judge Adams in dissolving his 
injunction in a more familiar case adhered to the principle he had 
before laid down, that if union leaders order men to strike, against 
their will, a permanent injunction may be granted. The courts will 
undoubtedly play a large réle in solving the industrial problems 
which confront us—the relations of labor to capital, and 


RECENT : ae : ‘ 
LABOR DoINGs © both to the public. It is likely that much influence on 


the final outcome may be exerted by differences among 
the laborers themselves. At least one erganization has been formed 
for the express purpose of seeking all just concessions from capital, 
but also for the purpose of combating outside interference and all 
unions which believe in strikes. In New York, building has been 
suspended because two associations of carpenters were fighting 
together. Neither had any grievance against the employers. The 
larger union merely undertook, by virtue of its size, to swallow the 
smaller, on the ground that there could profitably be only one 
association in each trade. Labor, like capital, will be checked 
when it becomes too unreasonable—sometimes by the courts, 
often by public opinion; and it is never wise to become absurd. 
Particularly it is unwise to appear at the same time both ridiculous 
and unjust. 

MERICAN CIVILIZATION is based on education. A govern- 

ment by the people can not succeed unless the people are en- 
lightened. Nothing, therefore, is more constantly discussed, and no 
other country compares with us in the attention given to this subject. 
In England, the dominant party is at heart opposed to free and un- 
restricted instruction. France is now struggling to adapt its schools 
to the purpose of education, and Italy is torn, from north to south, 
with a political-religious struggle of which the common schools are 
a leading prize. Germany, which, with the United States, leads 
in commercial progress, also leads in education. Some years ago 
many business men thought success and education were enemies. 
Now everybody knows they are inseparable. The only question is, 
What is the best direction? Our educators differ among them- 
selves, and some of them now believe that the college of thirty 
years ago, with its fixed and traditional culture, was a better training 
for life than the modern university, with its variety, its freedom of 
choice, and its encouragement to the student to begin early his study 
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for a particular profession. A writer in ‘*The World’s Work’’ has 
undertaken to throw light upon this question by statistics. He 
assumes that the 8,602 names in ‘‘Who’s Who’’ for 1goo represent 
success, and he classifies the colleges represented. Harvard and 
Yale far exceed the average; and yet nine colleges with a member- 
ship below 500 surpass the two leaders in the percentage of suc- 
cessful men. Non-sectarian colleges average three times as well as 
sectarian, yet the two colleges with the highest percentage of emi- 
nent graduates are not only small but sectarian. Co- 
education loses under this test. New. England wins 
heavily on the geographical classification, having seven 
out of the twelve colleges which stand highest. The towns of over 
30,000 come out better than those below. These facts are interest- 
ing, but the figures are not decided enough to help any parent in 
actual decision. One boy will do better with the freest choice, near 
the temptations of Boston or New York; another with an established 
curriculum, in a Western village or amid the New England hills. 
The best education will be selected when the father is wise enough 
to know his own son. It is a responsibility which no parent can 
escape by educational fashion or by tables of success. 


S A DEAD LION WITHOUT HIS RIGHTS, as the provernp tells 

us? The town of Stratford-on-Avon thought so, but it seems likely 
to change its mind. The village street and house where Shakespeare 
was born look much as they did three centuries and a half ago. ‘The 
admiration and the love of the whole world have treated this little 
village as a shrine. It has been looked upon as more sacred than a 
pork factory or a steel combination. Now comes along a modern 
great man and consents to build a library, with his name on it, in this 
street—a fine, square, large building, all properly inscribed, which 
would make the ancient Stratford look like thirty cents. ‘The world 
took alarm. First rushed into the arena Marie Corelli. This lady 
lives in Stratford, as is only right. She has long owned Shakespeare 
and his glory, and defended them against the universe. It is the only 
way of keeping abreast of the great rival genius, Hall Caine, who 
bears so close a facial resemblance to the poet that he can see no 
difference. Miss Corelli once founded a society intended to intro- 
duce Shakespeare to the masses—to those multitudes 
which read herself and Mr. Caine. If the people can ap- 
preciate us, she rightly argued, they should also know the 
Corelli of the sixteenth century. Naturally she resentea Mr. Car- 
negie’s onslaught on her favorite. Others, from London, raised a 
howl, echoing all over the world, until now it appears that one 
town on earth is to lack a Carnegie library, and that town is Strat- 
ford. This, in a way, seems a pity. This earth is for the living, not 
for the dead. It may be sad to see a great poet’s remains torn be- 
tween Carnegie and Corelli, but the age of Shakespeare is past; 
we live in the age of libraries and steel. But another question re- 
mains, knottier to solve. We may eliminate Shakespeare altogether, 
but what becomes of Marie Corelli? She is as much Alive and as 
widely known as ‘Mr. Carnegie. Both can not be the patron saint 
of Stratford-on-Avon; and Marie Corelli—who is the equal of Sarah 
Bernhardt, Barnum, Yvette Guilbert and Andrew Carnegie in the 
noble art of advertisement—claimed the village first. Mr. Carnegie, 
place aux dames. 


IR PHILIP BURNE-JONES, that son of a famous father, departing 

from our shores, gave a final shot to those among our writers who 
pass judgment upon art. He disliked the roughness with which his 
paintings were handled by the press, and he observed that if criticism 
were more favorable, sales would increase. When this country is 
visited by a man who can not paint, the duty of those who judge 
is to declare that he can not paint, and this was notoriously the case 
with Sir Philip Burne-Jones. He would never have been heard of 
except for his father and for a scandalous interest which he encour- 
aged by making ‘‘The Vampire’’ the conspicuous element of his 
exhibition. Mascagni, newly arrived in Paris, also submitted to an 
interview, in which he attributed his failure here to the neglect of 
society. The real trouble with Mascagni was that he was 
impossible. As a musician he pleased the majority, and 
a more enthusiastic reception than he first received could 
be expected by nobody; but the personal qualities which had kept 
him embroiled in Italy ruined his career in America. The fact is, we 
have been so glad to receive interesting foreigners that their expecta- 
tions have become absurd. We treat them well, and pay them liber- 
ally, but they must ‘‘make good.’’ We are not as easy as we were. 
There is a critical irony now mingled with our eagerness. If a duke 
is silly and vulgar, even our tuft-hunters ignore him. If a painter 
is very weak, his being an Englishman will not save him. Even a 
popular musician from Italy must behave. In no other country can 
a gifted writer, painter, dramatist or actor earn so much; but we are 
beginning to demand: the real thing. We are outgrowing the stage 
when a foreign label made us eagerly purchase a gold brick. 
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MEN AND DOINGS  : A Paragraphic Record of the World’s News 


HE CASE OF THE NORTHERN SECURITIES 

Company—the famous ‘‘Merger Case,’’ one of the 
most important ever brought before a Federal Court— 
has been perforated by that Federal hundred-ton gun, 
the Anti-Trust Law, and de- 
cided adversely to the com- 
pany by the United States 
Court of Appeals sitting at 
St. Paul, April 9. Suppres- 
sion of competition was the 
rock upon which this great 
railroad combination was 
wrecked—the same charge 
which several months ago 
set the Federal authorities 
gunning on the trail of this 
evolution of the mighty 
Morgan. The Court decid- 
ed that the merger placed 
the control of two compet- 
ing roads into the hands 
of a single company and 
pooled the earnings for the benefit of the joint stock- 
holders. The decision allows the Securities Company 
to return the stock to the original holders and does not 
operate against stockholders. The Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific are natural competing lines. Two years 
ago it appeared that an alliance between Mr. Morgan 
and Mr. Hill had resulted in their securing control of 
the two roads. Subsequently they gathered in the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy. The Union Pacific man- 
agement, through Mr. Harriman and his associates, 
conceived this to be an invasion of their territory. 
Consequently they attempted to obtain control of the 
Northern Pacific. . The .battle which ensued boomed 
Northern Pacific stock to $1,000 a share and brought 
on the memorable panic of May, 1go1, in Wall Street. 
As a compromise, the Northern Securities Company, 
the ‘‘Holding Company,’’ was formed, November 13, 
IgoI, with a capitalization of $400,000,000, under a New 
Jersey charter, the contending parties being interested 
in the controlling company. Attorney-General Knox, 
who conducted the case, was assigned as trust-hunter 
by the Government to ‘‘gif dem moral lessons,’’ but 
President Roosevelt receives credit both here and 
abroad for pushing the matter to a conclusion. 
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Attorney-General Knox 


HE CUP DEFENDER R£ZZ/A NCE was launched 
at Bristol, Rhode Island, April 11, with all the ¢c/a¢ 
properly pertaining to so important an event in the 
history of the Republic. The ceremonies took place at 


Copvright 1903 by James Burton 


Officers and Crew of Cup Defender “Reliance” 

the yard of the builder, Herreshoff, the ‘t Wizard of 
Bristol,’’ and here the new racing beauty was chris- 
tened by an American girl, with American champagne, 
in the presence of a very distinguished company of 
sport-loving Americans. Many smart society women, 
who have in late years taken great interest in the inter- 
national aquatic contests, came down with the New 
York Yacht Club on special trains and on yachts, and 
the scene was iridescent with jaunty costumes and smil- 
ing faces. Re/éance is pronounced a sort of glori- 
fied Constitution with promise of torpedo-boat speed 
and battleship power, because of her immense sail- 
spread and her beautiful, strong model. The opinion 
ot boatmen is that she is about as nearly perfect as the 
cunning of the boat-building craftsman can make her. 
The yacht was decorated with holly leaves and roses, 
and as she slid into the water on her protecting cradle, 
Miss Nora Iselin smashed the bottle of wine with a 
silver hammer and pronounced the words, ‘‘With this 
I christen you the Re/zance—and may Heaven guide 
you to victory!’ Reliance is 146 feet long, or 14 
feet more than Co/umdbza or Constitution; her beam is 
25 feet 10 inches and her depth 1g feet. 


HE BUILDING TRADES STRIKE, which re- 

cently started in New York and threatens to invade 
the building and allied trades of many cities, is credited 
with influencing the latest remarkable injunction 
handed down in a test case April 10 by the Judges of 
the Appellate Division of the New York Supreme 
Court. The Court forbids labor leaders from ordering 
men out ‘“‘on account of a principle,’’ in cases where 
there are no non-union men employed and no wage dis- 
pute exists. The carpenters’ strike—or, more properly, 
freeze-out—is a peculiar dissension, not involving 
wages, hours or employers, but growing out of a de- 
sire on the part of the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
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ters and Joiners and the Amalgamated Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners to put each other out of official 
existence. The fight has tied up over $30,000,000 worth 
of building operations in New York and vicinity. On 
April 8 active hostilities began, when 10,000 men 
dropped their tools and quit work. The Brotherhood 
union say there is not room for two carpenters’ asso- 
ciations in this country. This society claims 11,000 
members in New York and 125,000 throughout the 
country. The Amalgamated Society has only 1,000 
members in New York and about 17,000 in the country, 
but it is an international organization and has powerful 
affiliations. The Building Trades Board say that in 
stopping work the Brotherhood 
has violated its yearly contracts" 
and therefore they have deter- 
mined to support the Amal- 
gamated Society. 


HE REV. William Henry 

Milburn, known all over the 
country as the ‘‘blind chaplain 
of the United States Senate,”’ 
died at Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia, on April 10. Dr. Milburn 
was born in Philadelphia in 
1823. He had been almost 
totally blind from youth. In 
1843 he was a_ travelling 
preacher of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He _ was 
twice chaplain of the House 
of Representatives and since 
1893 had been chaplain of the 
Senate. He had a host of friends among Congress- 
men and his views have frequently influenced legisla- 
tion to no small degree. 


T= CROPS IN THE WEST hold out the promise 
of a golden horn of plenty for the coming season of 
grain-harvesting. A tremendous wheat crop. is a cer- 
tainty, and a pessimistic Wall Street may abandon 
attempts to ‘bull’? corn as well. The great winter- 
wheat belt, comprising 70,000 square miles alone in 
Oklahoma, Nebraska, the Dakotas and Kansas, has 
never before shown such indication of gigantic produc- 
tion. The total of the winter-wheat crop of the West 
is placed at 520,000,000 bushels as against 362,672,000 
last year, or within a million and-a half of the com- 
bined winter and spring crops of 1902. All past records, 
the Government statisticians say in the report issued 
April 11, will be thrown in the shade. Barring ele- 
mental disaster, it will mean a boom fall for the 
farmers and the transportation companies. .. There 
will be plenty of employment for labor after the crops 
are stored, according to the report of the United States 
Canal Commission in Panama, which estimates that 
30,000 men of all grades of strength and skill will be 
required in the construction of the trans-isthmian 
waterway when the work is in full running order. 


GUN EXPLOSION ON THE. /OWA, which oc- 

curred while the battleship was practicing with her 
main batteries off Pensacola, Florida, April 9, resulted 
in the death of three men and the wounding of five 
others. The /owa had just made a world’s record with 
her secondary battery and was out for the purpose of 
testing her big guns. Lieutenant Reed was in charge 
of the 12-inch rifles, and was about to fire the left-hand 
one at a target directly ahead, while the ship was 
steaming at twelve miles an hour. The 500-pound shell 
or the powder charge wrecked the gun, cutting it 
squarely in two twelve feet from the muzzle. The gun 
crew was uninjured, but the broken fragments of the 
big rifle were driven with the force of an enemy’s shell 
through the deck into the forecastle, kifling or injur- 
ing the men who were at mess. Sections-of the gun 
were blown through the forecastle and orlop decks, and 
struck the protective deck, which covers the vital parts 
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After the Explosion on the “lowa’—the Wrecked Gun (x) 


of the ship forward. The /Jowa was manceuvring in 
company with the battleship J/assachusetts at the 
time. It was on the latter ship that an explosion oc- 
curred recently in the 8-inch turret, causing the death 
of eight of the crew. The /owa has been put out of 
commission. Necessary repairs will cost $500,000 and 
require six months’ work. 


HE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT is wading 

through the deep waters of affliction. Rumors of 
official and clerical obliquity are rampant, charges of 
corruption both in securing promotions and contracts 
are made right and left, members of Congress are in- 
volved, and the bugaboo of the ‘‘Star Route’’ frauds is 
making faces from its hiding-place of years. A ‘‘pro- 
motion syndicate”’ is said to have operated all over the 
country, but more especially in New York City, where 
the promotion list, containing over seventeen hundred 
names, was suspended in order that the candidates 
might be examined with the purpose of ascertaining to 
what extent the merit-system rule had been violated. 
It is charged that the postal clerks maintained a stand- 
ing lobby at Washington and that exalted officials 
farmed out prestige of Government position for the 
exploitation of ‘‘ wildcat’’ stock-jobbing concerns. 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Briscoe, who 
had a hand in ‘turning out the rascals’ in Cuba, has 
charge of the investigation under direct supervision 
of Postmaster-General Payne. 


“CPORTING BLOOD IN AMERICA” is having 
its innings. From Mosquitoes to Mergers is a far 
fling, but many branches of Republican activity are in- 
terpolated. The New York Health officers have de- 
clared war on the insectiferous pest which brings miasma 
germs from Southern ports, deadheading the steamship 
routes. The President has stampeded the mountain lion 
in Yellowstone Park, where he ‘‘tasted the luck of the 
army, in barrack and camp’’—but managed to keep out 
of clink. St. Louis has dissolved that great iniquity, 
a trust of plumbers, and ¢e great Merger company has 
had its first knock-out blow, at the hands of the Court of 
Appeals. The fa- 
mous‘ Keene Pool’’ 
has encountered its 
Waterloo. A Mar- 
conigram newspa- 
per is published on 
Santa Catalina Isl- 
and, California, 
with a force of 
trained ‘‘comps’’ to 
set up astral copy. 
A Patriotic - Anti- 
Race - Suicide-Ben- 
eficial- Lottery- 
Corporation, Un- 
limited, has been 
formed to indem- 
nify mothers for 
bringing American 
citizens into the 
world. Mr. Zieg- 
ler, braving signs 
and omens and de- 
fying the perils of 
the Frozen North, 
sends an expedition 
with a shipload of 
tinned provisions 
(and a_ sub-officer 
named Coffin) to 
search for the Pole. Strenuous Americanism has 
waked up the effete East and slumbrous Asia also. 
Amsterdam and Rome had to call out troops to sup- 
press general strikes. China is up in arms because of 
the Imperial Court’s extravagance in fitting up special 
trains for a holiday junket to the western tombs, and 
has inexplicably promulgated paper protests against the 
stamp tax. Santos-Dumont has devised another perfect 
flying-machine, Germany has succeeded in telegraph- 
ing between running trains. The whole world is inocu- 
lated with the fever of unrest which means progress. 


ge nr fi IN THE PHILIPPINES is apparently 
not over by any means. ‘The incorrigible Filipino 
is still sniping at the white invader and the crack of 
the Mauser is heard in Mindanao. On April 7, the 
despatches record that Captain Pershing, with the 
Twenty-seventh Infantry, Fifteenth Cavalry and two 
batteries, while operating in the island of Mindanao, 
near Bacolod, ‘‘was opposed and intercepted by a 
large body of Moros’? whom he thereupon engaged, 
with the result that one hundred Moros were translated 
into good Filipinos—to paraphrase a famous military 
aphorism—and three Americans were wounded. The 
engagement, curiously enough, took place at ‘‘a fort of 
great strength which the Moros had consumed a year 
in building.’’ The fort was shelled, then rushed with 
the bayonet, the entire fight lasting three days. Seven 
cannon were captured and the Sultan of Bacolod, who 
had prepared the ‘‘gringo trap,’’ disappeared. Among 
those killed were the Datto of Panandungan and some 
sub-Dattos. From all the information at hand, it 
would appear that Captain John J. Pershing of the 
Fifteenth Cavalry is a young man who does things 
with neatness and despatch. 





President Roosevelt and Major Pitcher 
at Yellowstone Park 
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THE PRESIDENT, ON HIS WESTERN TRIP, MAKING AN ADDRESS DESTRUCTION OF THE ROUND-HOUSE AT VAN WERT, O., BY THE 
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There are always at least two different ways of telling a story for the newspapers. 





“Inside Stories” of Recent History 


One is written with the fear cf the advertising agent, the law of libel, 





and with the policy of the paper before the eyes of the writer; the other is written exactly as the writer would tell it to his fellows, after his *‘copy’’ is 


finished, and the paper has gone to press. 


FII—-HOW A THIRST WAS NOT 


WO DOLLARS a can for that rasp- 
berry jam and only four cans left,”’ 
said the cockney shopkeeper, ‘‘two 
dol-— Oh, my Gawd!’ He ducked be- 
hind the counter as a shell went swish- 
ing over the roof. ‘‘ ’Orrible, I sye, the 
noise they dew mike,’’ he went on, as 
his trembling hands stacked my pur- 

chases, which rattled like a runaway milkcart. ‘‘Them 
pickles—the only pot of pickles in North China this 
minute—three dollars—oh, my Gawd—oo-ooh!”’ There 
were two shells in quick succession this time. On ris- 
ing from all fours, he brought out of a corner—no, my 
eyes did not deceive me—it was truly a bottle of En- 
glish ale. ‘‘One sovereign, and, so help me Gawd, if 
2ver I gets back to the tight little islenn where they 
brews ’em I'll stay. They can ’ave their bloomin’ 
China, say I. One sovereign—oh, my Gawd! Oh, my 
Gaw-awd!’ This one struck the cornice of the build- 
ing and sent a shower of fragments to the street. Ti 





ne 
cockney was floundering under the table; but he had 
not broken that precious bottle. ‘‘It ain’t that they 
scares me,’’ he said determinedly, ‘‘only, some’ow, I 
cawn’t ’elp dawdging.”’ 

Now, it is not pleasant to fight heathen, and less so 
to be besieged by them. ‘The object of avoiding, so far 
as funds and strategy could, a third and the worst con- 
dition, that of living as the heathen do, made me will- 
ing to pay five dollars for a pint of refreshment. I did 
not intend to drink it then. Oh, no. While we yet lay 
under the Chinese guns of the native city of Tien-tsin, 
which we must take before we started for Pekin, I 
could boil my water and, having skimmed the yellow 
frosting off the top, drink my microbes dead. I had 
bought this precious thing with a view to thirsts in 
dustier, more trying days. It was to kindle my spirit 
with anticipation; it was to celebrate the half-way post 
on the long march to come. 


The Yearning of the British Captain 


The jam and pickles I left to the care of Wung Tai, 
a heathen who was not a Boxer because he could work 
for pay for a white man and kill him with bad cooking 
instead of bullets as big as walnuts from picturesque 
gingalls. The bottle I carried away in my own hand, 
caressing it whenever a shell screeched or a bullet 
whistled with the suggestiveness of having been meant 
for me. A tall, commanding captain in the English 
navy, walking along in lordly fashion on an empty 
stomach, seeing a well-known label, all but embraced 
me in a sudden outburst of exuberance: 

“TI say, where did you get ¢h-at?” and he laid his 
finger lovingly on the sacred thing. I nodded toward 
the shop. He started as if he were going to carry the 
ball around the ends, then stopped. ‘‘Suppose I better 
be deliberate about it. Might start a stampede, you 
know. Er-er, is there any password?”’ 

Only the day before I had seen him tossed to one side 
by the breath of a shell without so much as shaking the 
rigidity of the muscles that held,his eyeglass; but now 
he had to readjust it and his face worked convulsively 
when I told him that I had the last bottle in North 
China. 

‘‘Er-er, you aren’t going to drink it all yourself, are 
he asked, with feigned amazement. 

“No, I’m going to divide it up among the whole 
allied force.’’ My effort at sarcasm only made his 
smile the more honeyed. 

‘‘We shali be glad to see you aboard when this row’s 
over, and,”’ he continued, ever so sweetly, ‘‘I—I didn’t 
know but you’d like to—er—split it. We needn’t—er 
wait on the formality of glasses, you see.”’ 

‘You, sir, are a stranger to me,”’ I replied, with dig- 
nity. ‘‘There are thousands of other strangers in 
Tien-tsin in these dry, sad days. When I split this it 
will not be with a chance acquaintance of the street. 
In fact, sir, as you are so interested, I’m keeping it as 
a treat on the march.”’ 

“It is on the side toward the enemy,”’ he suggested, 
regardless of my bluntness, with the kindly interest of 
a connoisseur for the care of any valuable curio. 

As much affected as if I had been caught carrying a 
baby by the leg, I changed it to the other hand. 

“T’d put it well up under the crotch of my arm,”’ he 
continued, in his calm manner. ‘‘A shell striking this 
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you?”’ 
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macadam makes a lot of fragments, and the higher you 
have it, the less danger. ‘Then, you see, if anything 
should happen to you, why, somebody else might’’—he 
smacked his lips, that cold Englishman. ‘‘Er-er—you 
don’t mind saying, do you?—Are you going to carry it 
about all the time or leave it in your quarters?”’ 

‘That is an affair of mine!’’ 

“No offence meant; only I thought if you were, I'd 
give you my orderly to follow you about, you know, in 
case—you know—he could grab it, you see, before the 
hospital corps man.”’ 

I walked on without reply and he followed, still stub- 
born and persistent: ‘‘Look here, I'll give you a half- 
sovereign on the chance—you’re to make me your heir, 
you know, in case—’’ 

‘*Go to the devil!’’ I replied; and I heard him grum- 
bling to himself as we turned in different directions: 

“I'd get down on my knees to a yellow and gold Joss 
for one drink of liquid from the motherland, untainted 
by microbes or filthy heathen practices!”’ 

At home, probably he was a gentle husband, a kind 
father and unselfish as Britons go in his relations with 
his fellow subjects. The state of his mind at this time, 
however, was indicative of that of thousands of other 
white men in unwashed, unfed bodies clad in unwashed 
clothes. We had a vague idea that the outside public 
regarded us as a heroic force that was cutting its way 








The Cart that Carried the Bottle 


through mobs of olive-skinned brutes to the relief of 
the poor, suffering women and children; but let snipers’ 
bullets cut the castors from under your bed by night 
and shells from a cross-fire make music by day and your 
perspective is distorted. 


Ambassadors and the Price of Jam 


If the Legation folks, unharmed, had marched into 
Tien-tsin at that critical stage, after welcoming them 
our inclination would have been to take that set of 
Ministers to one side and read them a lecture. Weren’t 
they the cause of the high price of jam and serving us 
shrapnel in the place of dessert? Hadn’t they, the ones 
who ought to have been informed, said that there was 
no danger till suddenly they were surrounded and two 
provinces were in a ferment of rebellion? For the de- 
lights of war are scarcely spiritual; for nothing makes 
a man so animal as being hungry, thirsty and shot at. 

When I put that bottle of ale in my saddlebags and 
told Wung Tai to guard it with his life, I was not 
thinking of the Legations or my duty to my paper or 
anything except my earth-earthy stomach. My gener- 
ous impulse came when a private foraging party brought 
us eggs. In the post-prandial glow I thought of my 
friend Bagley, then in Pekin. I saw him as he would 
look on our arrival; I saw him a prematurely old, shak- 
ing man, his beard unkempt and clothes reeking from 
mould, creeping out of a bomb-proof retreat and beg- 
ging in a quavering voice: ‘‘For God’s sake, old man, 


The latter is called, in newspaper parlance, the ‘“‘inside’’ story; and of the two it is generally the more interesting 


RELIEVED 


have you anything to—’’ Yes, come what temptation 
there would, I would keep that bottle of ale for Bagley. 

Aside from the inherent worth of my self-abnegation, 
it served as an excellent excuse. The news of my treas- 
ure spread as rapidly as if I had had a live dodo in my 
saddlebags. To friends’ hints I need only say, ‘‘Do 
not let us forget that there are thirsts in Pekin! /¢ is 
not for me.”’ 

The days wore on under fire as the hours in a den- 
tist’s chair do. If the British attacked, the Russians 
found some reason for not supporting them, and vice 
versa. The Americans and the Japanese fought when- 
ever anybody asked them to; and the French smoked 
Russian cigarettes. The German captain, having only 
a few men, did not think that his rank allowed his dig- 
nity to make an offensive movement. But it was not 
right to insinuate ‘‘inside’’ facts over the wires that 
could be tapped by Chinese telegraphets. By the time 
that we had taken native Tien-tsin, and were ready to 
begin the march, every man had his guess as to whether 
the Legations were alive. ‘‘No matter,’ I thought. 
‘“‘T shan’t drink that ale till I know positively that poor 
Bagley is dead.’’ 

If you would know what that march to Pekin was like, 
choose the hottest August day in your recollection, im- 
agine yourself hungry and filthy, then “hike’’ twenty 
miles in the sultry air between two cornrows without 
drink, and for dinner roast an ear of the corn: A man’s 
tongue seemed the size of an elephant’s trunk and 
dragging in the dust behind him. ‘Try to swallow, and 
it rubbed against the roof of his mouth with the sound 
of a carpet-cleaner. Besides, there were stenches. One 
soon learned to distinguish between that of a dead horse 
and that of a dead Chinese: though I maintain that the 
interpreters who said that they could tell the rank and 
tribal origin merely had overwrought imaginations. 


Handled With Care 


There were moments when I looked at that bottle of 
ale and could have wept—if there had been enough 
moisture in my body to makeatear. I saw it packed 
in our mule-cart every morning and imparted injunc- 
tions of possible terrors to Wung Tai; at night I as- 
sured myself it was still safe, and drank from some 
well whose water smelled—I dared not think of what. 

Mortimer, of the ‘‘Globe,’’ broke in on me one night 
and hysterically cried that either I was going to split 
that bottle there and then or else I’d have to lick him. 
I was not sweet-tempered in reply, and my tent-mate 
sent Wung Tai to the Pei-ho to filla bucket in which 
the disputants were told to bathe their heads. A Rus- 
sian colonel was almost mandatory; I didn’t know but 
he would ask the general of the American contingent 
to commandeer z¢ for the good of the cause. A dozen 
Cossacks broke into our camp and were going through 
our baggage when we awoke to authoritative retalia- 
tion as American citizens. After they had departed I 
found that Wung Tai had fled. Worse, the ale was 
gone. Shortly afterward, Wung Tai, the rescuer, re- 
turned, bearing it under his jacket and remarking that 
he had risked his life to save it, even as I had com- 
manded. In the morning, I noticed that the label was 
torn off the top, while the cork was bulging out of the 
wire wrapper. A horrible suspicion rose.in my mind. 
Had that heathen—but no, the color of the contents 
was right and unmistakable. 

‘All same tie him down hard,” said Wung Tai, who 
proceeded to swathe it in string which he brought from 
the region of his ample trousers. 

When we were half-way to Pekin, a French officer, 
the while the perspiration dripped from the ends of his 
fingers, said pathetically: ‘‘You have a bottle of ale, is 
it not, monsieur?”’ 

An hour before I had heard news which armed me 
well. A ‘part of the Kaiser’s immense and superfluous 
army was actually on land and on the march, fifty miles 
to the rear. 

‘“The Germans are on the way, monsieur,’’ I replied, 
‘tand they tell me that every alternate wagon of their 
baggage train is loaded with barrels of choice Munich 
rew.”’ 

‘*Vraiment!/”’ he said. ‘‘ Vraiment/’’ he was re- 
peating absently to himself after we parted. 

History records that Napoleon lost the battle of 

(Continued on page 34) 
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TO THE TUNE OF LITTLE RED HEELS 


Being the Third of a Sertes of Six Sprightly Tales of Love and Adventure, Laid in the Gay Period of Eighteenth Century Bath 


ILLUSTRATED WITH A COVER DESIGN BY F. X. LEYENDECKER AND SKETCHES BY ORSON LOWELL 


4R. DENIS O’HARA was distracted be- 
tween ecstasy and despair. 

It had so fallen out that the lady of 
his heart, the object of years of hope- 
less devotion, Mistress Kitty Bellairs 
to wit—daintiest little widow that 
ever stepped through an obsequious 
world on high red heels!—was not to 
contract, after all, a certain magnificent alliance which 
would have been the death-blow to his own aspirations. 
Furthermore, the circumstances of the breach between 
the wealthy widow and my lord Earl Mandeville had 
been such as to place the lady in the odious and un- 
paralleled position of aggrieved party. Not to mince 
words, the lovely Kitty had been jilted—she, the most 
notorious little jilt herself! In circumstances such as 
these, the Irishman (an experienced lover) had said to 
herself, ‘‘There’s no knowing.’’ Hence ecstasy! 

But, alas! what Mr. O’Hara knew but too well—what, 
indeed, demanded no effort of intellect for its realiza- 
tion—was the vacuous state of his purse and the conse- 
quent impossibility.of maintaining himself with any 
sort of credit within the brilliant circle that surrounded 
the rich widow. Hence despair. 

Matters came to a crisis. He lost the last of his 
guineas at the douz//otte of my Lady Buckinghamshire’s 
mansion, in a gallant effort to retrieve his fortunes. 
Mistress Kitty Bellairs’ doors were as yet closed to all 
the world, and her friends were still asked to believe 
that the little lady was a prey to the g7zppe. But this 
mood could not last long. Denis became desperate. 
He withdrew from company, spent the night over fig- 
ures. He was not at the best of times particularly 
good at calculations; and the result of his strenuous 
vigil (a wet towel tied over his red curls to ensure cool- 
ness of brain action, a jug of delicately brewed rack- 
punch to stimulate activity of thought) was a couple of 
innocent-looking figures, followed by such a distracting 
row of noughts as to make him empty the brew at a 
draught and fan himself with his wet towel. 

‘The curse of the crows is on it!’’ said the poor young 
man, a sorry, haggard spectacle in the grim winter 
dawn. ‘‘There’s no making the two ends of the candle 
meet at all, atall, over here. There’s 
nothing for it but I must all the way 
to Ireland and see if the old gentle- 
man has left me a few sticks of trees 
to cut down, and what I can squeeze 
or coax out of the lawyer boys.”’ 

Yes, he must go; and that forth- 
with. My Lord Verney would glad- 
ly lend him a handful of guineas— 
to go away withal! His landlady 
would trust him till his return. 

On the noon after this tremendous 
resolution, Denis was ready to start. 
Verney’s gold jingled in his pocket. 
He had kissed his landlady, left a 
despairing love-letter at the inexo- 
rably barred door of Kitty in dud- 
geon; and, under the pale-blue sky, 
misting into dun city vapors, he 
mounted a mettlesome chestnut 
mare—‘Red Beauty’’ yclept—lent 
from the stables of Mr. Stafford, a 
wealthy friend, and selected by him 
as ‘fa good match for his hair!’’ 
(Mr. Stafford, like the rest of Mis- 
tress Bellairs’ little court, perhaps 
saw no disadvantage in the absence 
for a while from the Town of 
the winning Mr. O’Hara.) Posting 
was expensive; coaching in winter 
weather and wintry roads was slow 
—ay, and too dull. Mr. Stafford’s 
friendly loan was opportune. 

“With light valise strapped on the 
crupper; with holsters well filled; 
with a handy hanger on his thigh, 
instead of the natty smallsword at 
which he was such an expert, Mr. 
O’Hara pricked his way down 
Knightsbridge toward the old Bath 








Denis was ready to start 


Road—bent for Bristol—a solitary horseman, yet with 
none too heavy a heart in spite of the uncertainty of 
his venture. 

To have young blood in your veins and a singing 
soul; to feel a piece of good horseflesh between your 
knees; to be independent and yet to be in love; to be 
setting forth on a hazard of risky fortunes and yet to 
have settled hopes—does a man need more to be happy? 

The first halt at Hounslow; the next day ‘‘at the sign 
of the Angel,’’ Woolhampton, where, after a mighty 
fine supper, Mr. O’Hara spent the night appropriately 
in roaming fields heavenly with his own particular con- 
ception of an Angelic being—in red-heeled slippers. 
diamcnd buckled! And he started next day in the 
highest feather under quite a warm middle-day sun, for 
just as far as his own humor and the mettle of friend 
Stafford’s admirable chestnut mare would lead him. 

They were drawing near the high, flat wastes of Cold- 
Ash gorse fields, not many miles short of Newbury, 
when a bleak wind began to rise, whistling shrewishly 
in the rider’s ears and bringing such dull, chill mists 
up against the sky that all its ruddy sunset promise 
was lost in threats of snow. The soul of the impres- 
sionable Irishman became instantly affected. 

‘‘And faith,’’ said he, turning up the great collar of 
his reguelaure to his ears and feeling the wind pinch 
the tip of his boots, ‘‘faith, and ’tis the devil of a lonely 
journey to-day; not the nose of a nag in sight; not the 
tail of a coach—not even the rim of a highwayman’s 
barker!’ As this last thought hopped into his mind, 
to the tune of his trot, a smile twisted his lips. ‘‘By 
my soul, and that’s an idea!’’ said he. ‘‘I wonder, 
now, I haven’t taken to the business myself, instead 
of starting this weary old way to Ireland!”’ 

Once, in a fit of desperation he had indeed promised 
Lydia (Mistress Bellairs’ own woman and a person of 
prodigious importance to all lovers of her mistress) to 
go ‘‘on the road,’’ if necessary, and get her a diamond 
necklace, in recognition of court service! He juggled 
with the thought for a minute or two, cheating himself 
out of his sudden sense of depression and loneliness by 
a vivid series of fancy pictures. 

‘“‘There does not seem to be a gentleman now left in 
the profession, if all one hears of 
the road be true.... I flatter 
myself,’ thought he, ‘‘that I could 
show them the way to do the 
thing !”’ 

Tickled by the humorous thought 
he gave his hat a truculent cock, 
loosened one of his pistols in its 
holster and looked round upon the 
leaden waste with the air of the 
most gallant desperado. The road 
ran along a high stretch of open 
grass land and then suddenly 
dipped, so that the view in front 
of the traveller was of flat spaces 
inclosed as in a cup of dull sky. 
Suddenly—in the midst of his men- 
tal antics—his eye was attracted by 
the silhouette of a man’s hat, mi- 
nute but distinct as if cut out of 
court-plaster, rising upon this near 
horizon line. Under hat-silhouette 
followed promptly silhouette of fly- 
ing cloak, then silhouette of strain- 
ing horse. 

“Company, be jabers!’’ cried 
Denis jovially; and, as he and the 
new-comer drew nearer to each 
other, he gathered up his reins to 
make the chestnut strike out with 
elegance. 

‘“He’s come a pace,’’ thought the 
Irishman, ‘‘whoever he be; that 
beast of his is dead-beat; the legs 
are trembling under him. And by 
me soul what sort of company is it 
at all? Bad, I’m thinking.”’ 

The stranger indeed bore no very 
prepossessing appearance; and the 
* occupation in which he was engaged 


as, with reins loose upon its neck, his exhausted, sweat- 
matted steed toiled up the incline, was not the most 
reassuring one in the world. With feverishly hurried 
hands he was, in fact, reloading a long horse-pistol. 
About his garments there was a flaunting air of shabby 
smartness; upon his countenance (which was marked 
for observation by a dismal length of copper-red nose) 
a scowling anxiety that tried in vain to assume the easy 
airs of dash and impudence. He lowered up from his 
pistol to Denis as the latter, with an engaging smile, 
drew rein within a few yards; then he flung a swiit 
backward look over his shoulder. In both glances 
there was a background spark of craven fear. 

““Oho, and oho!’’ said Denis to himself with a leap of 
the blood. Then his smiling lip curled. ‘‘And did | 
not say that there was not a gentleman in it? O shade 
of my gay Duval! Alas, gallant Maclean! what sorry 
scion of your race is this!—’’ ‘You ride lonely, sir,’’ 
began he aloud, addressing the stranger. 

‘For the matter of it, sir,’’ answered the latter, after 
a slight pause, balancing the now reloaded pistol in his 
right hand and gathering the reins in his left as he 
spoke, ‘‘for the matter of that, sir, so do you.”’ 

‘‘And you have ridden fast, I marked, sir,’’ pursued 
O'Hara, genially. 

‘‘Pray, sir,’’ snarled the other, ‘‘what is that to 
you?” 

As he spoke, his furtive eye shifted from O'Hara's 
smiling countenance to the points of the dancing mare, 
and thereupon became filled with a sinister, greedy 
glow. On his side, with bridle-hand warily alert, and 
purposely keeping Red Beauty on the move to frustrate 
sudden attack, the Irishman pursued with unperturbed 
amiability: ‘‘Agreed; a gentleman may have his rea- 
sons, eh, friend?’ 

“Reasons? Reasons!—Gad, sir! I have no more rea- 
sons than another man. I'll have you know, sir, that 
I’m none of your fellows with reasons. I will drive 
any man’s teeth down his throat who dares to say 
I have reasons!”’ 

“Upon my life, a lad of richest humor!’’ cried 
O’Hara, addressing the wind. ‘‘Indeed, sir,’’ added 
he then, in a more personal manner, ‘‘it is evident I 
did you infinite wrong. Spare my teeth, for I have a 
pretty smile (or so the ladies say) and I will make the 
handsome admission that you have no reason on this 
road . . . or off it either.”’ 

So very uneasy became the degenerate Duval under 
Mr. O’Hara’s playful banter, that it was quite obvious 
that he hesitated between instant flight and instant at- 
tack. Choler, however, had, the better of him. A 
threatening gleam appeared in his eye; his long pistol 
inclined toward an attitude to match. Denis instantly 
pushed the mare sidling a pace nearer. In proportion 
to her advance the stranger drew his exhausted horse 
stumbling obliquely away. 

“That is, no doubt, a remarkable weapon of yours, 
sir,’’ quoth Lord Kilcroney’s heir, in that tone of deli- 
cate taunting irony that was so wasted here. ‘‘Must 
have been used at Blenheim! Old-fashioned, but use- 
ful, no doubt. Fie on it, though, for its useless length 
of nose. A long nose, sir, is a mistake, if you can avoid 
it... ina pistol I mean. What would you think, 
now, I wonder, of the build of this pretty one?’’ And 
Mr. O’Hara (who had been holding his adversary with 
a fierce dilating eye, almost as round as a pistol rim in 
its wide-opened lids) here, with a swift and elegant mo- 
tion of his long-gauntleted right hand, extracted the 
easy-sitting pistol, and, in his turn, balanced it with 
as much significance as the bully, but a vast deal 
more of elegance. 

“Rigby’s latest pattern, sir. The creature has a 
pretty voice. Hark to it clear its throat!’ As he 
spoke he set the cock and the click rang sharp and 
musical. ‘‘I can recommend Rigby of Dublin Town. 
With a Rigby, sir, a gentleman can have reason on the 
road.”’ 

“Can he, can he, sir, can he!’’ exclaimed the rider, 
with a sudden blustering outburst as uncertain in its 
aim as the wavering weapon in his hand, ‘‘can he? 
And gentleman, forsooth—I'll have you know by... . 
by . . . and by Gad, that, gentleman or no gentleman, 
no one has right or reason. on this road when I ride. 
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When I ride, a ye near? And that by ancient rules of 
the High Toby!’ 

‘Rules of the High Toby!’’ echoed O'Hara, vastly 
entertained by the sound of the unknown cant. ‘‘High 
Toby, sir? Any connection with little Toby Philpott?’ 
cried he. ‘Yet, if I take your meaning, a somewhat 
more dangerous person. ... An acquaintance like 
enough to lead on to the Jug! Eh? Rules of High 
Toby, say you? Will they not bring a man so high 
that he may end by dancing on air!”’ 

*“‘S'death!”’ cried the knight of the road, and grew 
gray all but his copper nose. Upon which, to nerve 
himself, he called upon fury again. But all the time 
his frightened hare of an eye fluttered from O’Hara’s 
pistol back to the road that dipped into the valley. 
‘The devil is in your flummery!”’ he yelled. ‘‘No gen- 
tleman, I say, shall ride on my road, as I'll very soon 
show you.”’ 

He wrenched at his horse’s reins, but the wretched 
creature, in the vain effort to answer his master’s call, 
faltered, floundered and nearly fell. In the midst of 
his flying oaths O’Hara noted once again the covetous 
gaze enveloping his own splendid mount. 

‘‘Aha!’’ cried the alert gentleman to himself. ‘‘So 
’tis the mare he’s after.’’ And instantly, by a twist of 
the reins and a spur of the heel, Mr. O’Hara whisked 
round upon his adversary, flanking out of the line of 
the pistol just as this latter was, at last, brought toa 
decided point. 

‘So, that’s the game?’’ he cried, with the exultation 
that any prospect of conflict never failed to bring him. 
‘‘A match, brother Turpin, a match! Barker for 
barker, my Rigby against your long-nose... I re- 
fer, sir, to that interesting heirloom of good Queen 
Anne’s days, your pistol.’’ 

But the aggrieved highwayman, apparently, was not 
used to take professional work in so light-hearted a 
manner. The intruder’s airy agility of wit discon- 
certed him even more than his steadiness of hand and 
the nimbleness of his equitation. Again he hesitated, 
again flung a darkling look upon the coveted steed. 
Then, to O’Hara’s mingled disappointment and amuse- 
ment, muttering between his teeth a handsomely larded 
phrase to the effect of his having no time to waste on 
fools—fairly turned tail and set off along the 
gray road at the best of his sorry nag’s speed. 


Nevertheless, for all its disappointing issue, 
this little encounter had pleasantly enlivened 
Mr. O'Hara. As he started down the hill the 
mare broke into a joyous canter to the tune 
of a dance of little red heels in the rider’s 
heart. 

And thus cantering he came, at the turn of 
the road, upon a high yellow chaise travelling 
in the direction of Newbury, at a melancholy 
and uncertain rate. O’Hara would have sped 
past without bestowing more than a glance, 
but for the sounds of wrangling which rose 
loud into the wintry silence—wrangling in the 
midst of which something familiar in a pipy 
voice and an affected mincing speech seemed 
to strike his ear. He wheeled Red Beauty 
suddenly round. A surly, furtive-eyed post- 
boy pulled the horses to a standstill. 

“By my noble father’s thirst, whom have 
we here?’’ cried O'Hara. 

The clamor in the gig was succeeded by a 
hush. Then: ‘‘Oh, Lord!’’ rose a _ voice 
quavering in terror. ‘‘Is this another of 
them?’’ Upon which the shrill accents which 
O’Hara seemed to have recognized cut in, acid: ‘‘Get 
out your pistals, paltroon. A carse on my good nature 
—that I should ever have cansarted with a city dag! 
Rat you, you must do the fighting this time!”’ 

‘“‘Spoicer! as I live! ’Tis Spoicer,’’ exclaimed Lord 
Kilcroney’s heir, with a great burst of laughter. 
Through the window a long, lean, deathlike face was 
gingerly protruded. At sight of the rider it broke into 
a sickly smile. 

“Tare and ouns, man,’’. Mr. O’Hara called out, 
‘‘what’s up with you? You look like a fresh-made 
corpse! ’Tisn’t considerate to suggest 2 wake when 
there’s not a bottle within miles.” 

‘I’ve been wounded, Mr. O’Hara,’’ responded the 
gentleman with dignity. ‘‘Stapped in broad daylight 
too, set upon, rabbed, wounded—’”’ He raised his right 
arm, bound with a bloodstained napkin, nursing it upon 
his left hand for O’Hara’s inspection. But if he ex- 
pected sympathy, he was disappointed. O’Hara gave 
a long whistle. This explained the reloading perform- 
ance of Coppernose! A calflike bleat of terror from 
within the chaise brought him back to the present 
circumstances. 

‘*Come, Spicer,’’ quoth he; ‘‘let us see what you’ve 
got in there. Something young and tender and green, 
as usual, I’ll warrant! A gosling with some lard on 
him, I'll stake my life, or you would not be his bear- 
leader! Come, young sir!’ knocking jovially with the 
butt of his whip on the taut leather of the hood. ‘‘Show 
yourself. Your money is safe from me.’’ 

‘*Money!’’ responded the bleat, pitifully, while its 
owner displayed at the same time a pale, silly, flabby 
visage of remarkable immaturity. 

‘Money, sir!’’ echoed Spicer, again thrusting himself 
into prominence. ‘‘Did I not tell you, man, that I have 
been rabbed? Rabbed of near everything, sir. We 
have been followed, ’tis my belief, all the way from 
Hounslow. This fool would prate of our gold from 
inn to inn—’’ 

(‘‘Now,”’ thought O’Hara, ‘‘the story unfolds. .. . 
Now is made plain the reason of friend Coppernose’s 
foundered nag!- A stern chase is a long chase, as your 


privateersman has it.’’) 

Meanwhile: ‘‘Our money! ’Twas my money,” the 
poor calf was whimpering. ‘‘Three hundred guineas, 
Aunt Matilda’s legacy, all gone, all gone!”’ 

Now the devil would have it that Mr. O’Hara must 
always see the joke of the situation. No sooner had 
this moving tale fallen upon his ear than he set up such 
a laugh that the very crows at the top of Dunstan trees 
took wing with scandalized cawing. 
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He came upon a high yellow chaise 
travelling in the direction of Newbury 
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That Captain Spicer, the ingenious gentleman, whose 
main business in life was to teach the rich greenhorn 
the ways (and byways) of the fashionable world—a 
business requiring much delicacy of handling, but in 
a general way very lucrative indeed—that Captain 
Spicer should thus have the fruit of probably many 
days’ diplomacy whisked away from under his nose, 
without (as the Irishman phrased it to himself) as 
much as a bite! The story was rich! 

‘’Pon my soul, Spicer,’’ quoth he, ‘‘I’m sorry for 
you!”’ 

: He glanced at the surly postboy; then thought of 
the long-nosed man and his frightened eye and laughed 
again, this time scornfully. 

“‘Scarce the crow of a mouse between the two of them 
and a confederate to drive the pair and send notice! .. . 
Ha, Coppernose had a long race for his three hundred 
guineas. No wonder he longed for my Red Beauty. 
Three hundred guineas and but a dead-lame nag to 
scuttle away with them—not five miles in the poor 
beast left.” 

“Little thought I,” cried the led-captain, with fresh 
acrimony, ‘‘when I cansented to give the creature—this 
Haggins, old Haggins the silversmith’s nephew, pah! 
—the benefit of my campany and countenance at Bath, 
that I had to deal with a coward—yes, Mr. Haggins, a 
coward, that is what I said.”’ 

“‘Zounds!"’ cried the goaded Huggins. ‘‘ You screeched 
out that you were murdered, Captain Spicer, sir! And, 
if you please, the scoundrel’s pistol was at my head, sir! 
—Oh, my three hundred guineas!”’ 

Three hundred guineas! A second or two Mr. O’Hara 
sat stock-still in his saddle, staring across the chaise 
toward the fields beyond. A few feathery white flakes 
came undulating downward from the leadensky. Here 
in this valley road there was shelter from the wind, 
and the flakes fell fantastic slow. His brow was drawn 
with deep thought. Presently a slow smile overspread 
his countenance. He awoke from his abstraction with 
a little start. ‘Farewell, then, my lively lads,’’ quoth 
he, ‘‘for here our ways diverge.”’ 

He took off his hat with a splendid flourish, wheeled 
the chestnut abruptly round and up a by-lane, and was 
off at so brisk a pace that before the dismal travellers 
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in the chaise could utter a protest he was out of their 
sight. 

“‘Unless lam much mistaken,”’ reflected the ingenious 
gentleman, ‘‘this path must lead round the park to the 
turnpike again.”’ 
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Having breasted the long ascent from the valley in 
easy sprints—for keen as he was upon his quarry 
O’Hara was too true a sportsman to press a willing 
steed—they reached again those bleak wastes appropri- 
ately dubbed Cold Ash. And then, with the wind at 
their back, let fly through the driving dusk at topmost 
speed. Here blew a whistling wind that scarce per- 
mitted a snowflake to fall while the laden clouds hung 
ever closer and more lowering above the darkening 
land. 

“But another mile or so,’’ he reckoned, ‘‘my beauty, 
and you and I will have a few more words to say to this 
High Toby gentleman and his sorry nag.’’ 

The chuckle was yet on his lips when the swinging 
pace beneath him was violently checked. And the next 
instant the chestnut, snorting in fury and fear, was 
rearing from the indignity of a brutal grasp on her 
bridle. Denis had scarce time to realize that the way 
was blocked by some just distinguishable bulky mass, 
a dead horse, it seemed to be, just across the road, and 
that a man had sprung at his mare’s head, before a 
husky shout commanded him to dismount. 

‘‘Begorrah,”’ cried he, ‘‘and is it on top of you I am, 
before I’d time to overtake you?”’ 

No sooner had the mocking Irish voice fallen upon 
the air than, with a cursing, ‘‘Oh, it’s you, is it!’’ the 
man gave another furious tug at the bridle, and at the 
same moment fired. A hot streak of flame passed, 
singing, close above O’Hara’s ear. Instantly, with 
the joyous alacrity of the born fighter, his every in- 
stinct leaped to the emergency. By the broad yellow 
flash he had seen, painted as it were upon the black 
canvas of the night, a vision of an evil haggard counte- 
nance, of a long red nose. 

‘‘Now we know where we are! Steady—!’’ quoth he; 
and bent over on the side of his assailant. ‘‘Aha, 
friend!’ he cried with loud exultation and darted out 
a quick long arm. Before the pistol had time to fall 
from the pointing, he had seized it by its smoking bar- 
rel and wrenched it away. ‘‘Did I not tell thee that 
long noses were a mistake?’ he cried, as he struck. 

The heavy butt caught the highwayman between the 
eves. There was heard the thud of his fall upon the 
road, and the kind of snuffling sob that accompanied it. 






Red Beauty, now released, made a very pretty dis- 

play of outraged feeling, which O’ Hara, understanding 
equine nature, had, however, little trouble in calming. 
He was soon able to dismount. 
- “Yes, yes,’’ mused he, ‘‘that was a lucky shy of 
yours!’ He ran his hand across his ear, and, where 
he was wont to meet the crisp bunch of curls @ /a 
Brigadiére, met a deplorable flatness. ‘‘A close shave, 
by thunder! What will Kitty think of this? Well, 
better a curl than a life! You saved us both, I'm 
thinking,’’ he went on, again flattering the mare's 
neck. ‘‘Indeed, colleen, it’s borne in upon me that 
we were made for each other. And if that sealskin 
bag but has half what Spoicer reckoned on—why, then 
you and I shall not part.”’ 

Mr. Q’Hara advanced cautiously toward the smaller 
of the indistinct black heaps that still showed vaguely 
upon the pale roadway in spite of the ever-deepening 
night. He knelt down and passed his hand over the 
prostrate figure. 

‘‘He’ll live to be hanged yet,’’ said he to himself. 
‘Certainly not dead.’’ And, indeed, if sundry jerks and 
heaving breaths beneath his touch, sundry grunts that 
met his ears, were to be taken as indications, Copper- 
nose was nearing consciousness again. Running the 
reins up to his shoulder, he now brought both hands 
to his task: ‘‘Aha! What have we here? the sealskin 
bag, as I live!’’ 

His fingers were indeed in contact with a smooth 
furry surface, under which rose a succession of hard 
little cylinders. This set his hand trembling: ‘‘The 
little gold boys-—or may I never fight again!’’ 

The bag was strapped to the man’s leather belt, and 
to get at it required some manipulation. Master Cop- 
pernose, moreover, presently began to struggle, and 
O’ Hara, who up to this moment had been perhaps a lit- 
tle half-hearted about the rifling business, now became 
exhilarated to interest and set to work con amore. 
Hampered as he was by Red Beauty’s reins, it was 
after a pretty severe wrestling match that he suc- 
ceeded in drawing his hanger, cutting the recalcitrant 
straps and possessing himself triumphantly of the 
weighty sealskin bag. The highwayman gave a de- 
spairing howl, as he suddenly realized that the fruit 
of his long day’s work was finally reft from 
him. He made a wild clutch at his rival 
when the latter rose to his feet; but his 
fingers, in the dark, struck against cold 
steel. 

“Give it up, man!’’ came those laughing 
tones that from the very first had filled him 
wiih hatred and yet superstitious fear. ‘‘Give 
it up, brother of the High Toby, unless you’ve 
got another pair of heirlooms to match your 
nose.”’ 

The man had staggered up. Nothing but 
shadows were they now to each other in the 
universal blackness; but each could hear the 
other’s breathing—O’Hara’s caught with ex- 
ultant laughter, the highwayman’s stertorous 
with impotent fury. To emphasize his re- 
marks, then, Denis playfully drew the cap- 
tured pistol from his belt and clicked the lock 
meaningly. And upon this there,was a crash 
as of some wild animal plunging into cover, 
a stumbling rush of feet; sounds of flight, 
quickly carried away on the wings of the 
wind. 

As O'Hara stood listening, the blast fled by 
him over the hill and left a deep interlude of 
silence in which he could catch no sound but 
Red Beauty’s soft inquisitive breathing at his 
elbow. He sent a loud laugh after the retreating 
knight, then he weighed the bag in his hands. 

And now, being a man of money, a man of worth, 
Mr. O’Hara became mighty cautious. The first thing 
to be done was to distribute the rouleaux among all his 
pockets and cast the now limp recipient into the adja- 
cent ditch. The next was to decide upon his own 
movements. Restraining, though not without a sigh, 
his natural inclination, which was Londonward, he 
turned Red Beauty’s head toward Spenhamland near 
Newbury, the nearest halt. 


At the door of 


“The famous Inn in Speenhamlan’ 
That stands below the hill, 
And rightly called ‘The Pelican,’ 
From its enormous bill,” 
(as a wit of the period sang of that excellent house of 
entertainment) came a red-haired traveller upon a red- 
coated mare, both somewhat the worse for a difficult 
journey in the dark through a settled snowstorm. 

Here he was not an unknown guest. The length of 
the Pelican’s bill was no deterrent to him. When he 
had a guinea he spent it with the delightful ease of the 
impecunious, where another would haggle over a shil- 
ling. Thus it was with the familiarity of the intimate, 
that (cocking his hat so as to conceal the loss of the 
curl, upon which he desired no question) he marched 
straight from the stable into the kitchen, where he 
knew he should find a roaring sea-coal fire for the com- 
forting of the chilled and sodden outer man, and would 
furthermore be able to choose on the spot the particu- 
lar refreshment that seemed best suited for the cheer- 
ing of the inner. ) 

Now the first object that met his airy glance, as he 
advanced into the rosy circle flung out by the great 
hearth, was the dubious postboy of the yellow chaise, 
shovelling rabbit-pie into his own anatonry with as 
much gusto as the most honest of Britons. The next 
instant, he beheld, seated in an attitude of utmost de- 
jection, supporting an elaborately curled wig upon a 
limp fist, no less interesting a person than the whilom 
owner of the guinea-rolls. So unexpected was the en- 
counter—Newbury having been'the declared destina- 
tion of the yellow chaise—that for the moment it had 
the remarkable effect of depriving Mr. O’Hara of 
speech. 

Suddenly, however, interrupting mine host, upon the 
eulogy of spiced veal-pie and woodcock on toast to fol- 
low, he strode up to the table and tapped it with his 


riding-whip in front of Spicer’s disconsolate, plucked 


and now useless pigeon. 
‘‘Have we not met before, sir?’’ 


Mr. Huggins looked up with a dismal, unillumined - 


eye, and evidently failed to recognize the speaker. The 
postboy became more absorbed than ever in his supper. 

“Surely,’’ went on Mr. O’Hara, ‘‘you are the traveller 
whom I encountered this afternoon. Some little mis- 
adventure, I understand, had just befallen you.” 

“Little misadventure!—Ay, sir, I had just been 
robbed—all I had!’ said the poor youth with dull, 
unconscious irony. 

The landlord had followed O’Hara’s move with some 
curiosity. 

“I’ve offered the young man to make him a present 
of supper and bed,’’ he here observed in tones of im- 
portant philanthropy, ‘‘but he declines to partake.” 

Mr. O’Hara wheeled round upon him with some 
sternness. A man is never so disposed to rebuke 
his neighbor as when his own conscience is slightly 
uncomfortable. 

“And, pray, Mr. Landlord, how comes it that you 
have stationed this young gentleman in the kitchen 
with his own postboy?”’ 

The landlord entered into a prodigious state of sur- 
prise and discomfiture. He plumed himself—indeed 
with some truth—on having an instinct for a gentle- 
man; and knew that brocade and lace did not suffice 
to the making of one. He stammered a hasty apology, 
turning from the disconsolate youth in his rich city 
garb to the mud-spattered, plain-coated Irishman, 
whose genial, clean-cut face was just now as haughty 
as ever any English peer’s could be. He had not 
known. It wasa strange story. It was very clear the 
young gentleman (Mr. Huggins was promoted!) «ould 
not pay shot. And Captain Spicer (who had gone to bed 
in the best room upstairs with every attention for his 
wound)—Captain Spicer, whom probably Mr. O’Hara 
knew—had warned the landlord that he disclaimed all 
pecuniary responsibility. 

“Captain Spoicer!’ ejaculated O’Hara, with such a 
twist of contempt on his lips that mine host of ‘‘The 
Pelican’? perceived that he was here on the wrong 
track and quickly abandoned it: ‘‘If he had known 
that the Hon. Mr. O’Hara, son of that well-known 
and admirable nobleman, my Lord Kilcroney, took an 
interest. ..." 

Again O’Hara cut him short. With an impatient 
wave of his hand: ‘*That’ll do,’’ cried he. ‘‘Had you 
known Mr. Huggins’ consequence, you’d have stripped 
your breast bare for him—would you not, you old Peli- 
can, you?”’ 

Mr. Huggins, on his side, hearing of the consequence 
of his interpellator, was no whit less obsequiously 
moved than his grudging host. 

“The Hon. Mr. O’Hara!’’ quoth he, rising to his feet 
and making a series of city legs—‘‘I am honored, sir, 
vastly honored.’”” Then, with a return of his first 
bleat: ‘‘Your friend, sir, Captain Spicer, has abandoned 
me: 

Thereupon ensued a rambling statement in which 
the tedium of a silversmith’s life and the relief of Aunt 
Matilda’s legacy were intermingled with lamentations 
upon the hard fate that had overtaken him: an imme- 
diate return to desk.and grind! O’Hara stood gazing 
at him in his unwontedly cogitative mood. ‘‘Sure,’”’ he 
was thinking, ‘‘it would be doing an owl of that kidney 
no good turn to give him back the money. What 
would the green goose do with it but make an ass 
of himself? and him that already?” 

Aloud he bade the landlord serve up supper for two 
in the parlor; and then, informing Mr. Huggins that 
he would expect him in a quarter of an hour, turned 
away abruptly to avoid the gratitude that overcame 
the young cit. 


A genial meal loosens the tongues of even uncon- 
genial companions, and Mr. O’Hara was not of the 
kind to make any guest of his feel the inferiority of 
his social station. Nevertheless, had the postboy been 
but a more lively sort of rascal, the Irishman would 
have preferred his society to that of the little vulgar, 
pasty-faced clerk. After a bumper or two, a kind of 
sparkle had come to the latter’s watery eye, and, 
freed from his first hampering assump- 
tion of fine manners, he began to let 
his tongue wag with all its native impu- 
dence and folly. Between the picking = 
of the last woodcock bone and the “4, 
cracking of the first walnut, Mr. O'Hara 4/74 
was made the recipient of his inner- 7! {// 
most confidences. is 

“And, by goles!’ Mr. Huggins was 
saying as he reached unceremoniously 
for the bottle, ‘‘I can give you as good 
a song, though I say it, as any lad of 
ours among the ‘Harmonious Owls,’ 
that’s our club in Little Britain—a set 
of fellows, oh! they could show you a 
bit of life! We meet o’ Saturday 
nights. Ay, and there’s the ‘Bleeding 
Cross Bones’ down Knightrider Lane, 
that is a club! There’s play at the 
‘Bones,’ sir, I tell you,”’ said Mr. Hug- 
gins, leaning forward and speaking in 
a husky whisper. ‘‘I won nine guineas 
there one night—at single sitting, sir.’’ 

‘“‘Thunder and turf, say you so!’’ 

“I could give you a bit of a new 
song that took them mightily among 
the Howls—the Owls, I should say—”’ 

Mr. O’Hara sat quickly up in his chair and flung out 
a forbidding hand, as Mr. Huggins uplifted a dismal 
voice and carolled: 

“Oh, where is the harm of a little kiss, 
One, one, only one, 

R And what can the heart . . .” 

‘‘Peace!’’ cried the Irishman with loud authority, 
slapping the table with his open hand. And, as the 
other stared, open-mouthed, round-eyed: ‘‘’Tis my in- 
firmity, sir,” proceeded Denis more civilly. ‘‘Music, 
somehow, turns my wine sour on me. It comes, Mr. 
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Huggins, doubtless from an error in my upbringing. 
My head was not made early enough. I’m obliged to 
concentrate, sir, to give my attention to the bottle.’’ 
While gravely dealing out this farrago, which had 
the desired effect of completely nonplussing the young 
man, Mr. O’Hara’s wits were busy upon a little scheme 
suggested by the chance boast of his companion. On 
might, after all, get an hour or two of entertainment 
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The clerk flung out his arms upon the table and dropped his head over them 


out of the backstreet buck, if ’twere true he was such 
aruffler at the dice and the cards. ‘‘And if this jot- 
down-nought-and-carry-one has, as he says, swept the 
mighty sum of nine guineas from his fellow ’prentices, 
he’s as good a chance of winning his three hundred 
from me!” 

There was a quaintness about the idea that pleased 
Mr. O’Hara prodigiously. 

‘*Upon my soul,’’ he exclaimed suddenly, ‘‘but you’re 
a young gentlefnan of prodigious accomplishment! And 
what, Mr. Huggins, is your favorite game?’ 

‘‘Why,”’ cried the clerk, ‘‘I am reckoned, sir, danger- 
ous at faro.’’ 

‘‘Well,”’ said O’ Hara, ‘‘faro is a pretty game—between 
gentlemen. What say you to a deal or two?” 

‘By goles—’’ cried the clerk, and a greedy joy spread 
over his countenance, ‘‘but you’re a gentleman after 
my own heart!’’” Then he suddenly clapped his hands 
against his pockets and his jaw dropped. ‘‘Ud’s Bones! 
I was forgetting! Cleaned out! Unless you will throw 
with me for my buttons—silver, on my honor, and a 
pretty fancy—’”’ 

“‘Oh, pooh, Mr. Huggins,’’ cried O’ Hara; ‘‘tetween 
gentlemen! Sir, your misadventure might have oc- 
curred to any one. You’ve learned that ’tis a mistake 
to be at all backward in coming forward when the call 
is pistols, that’s all! I shall be charmed to oblige you, 
sir, by the loan of a few guineas. The note of hand of 
so well known a person as yourself is as good as the bank, 
I’ve nodoubt. Shall it be, to begin with, a trifle of ten?’’ 

“‘Oh, make it a guinea, sir,’’ said the dashing cit, in 
superior tones. 

‘Now, here’s a lad of spirit!’’ cried O’Hara, breaking 
into loud laughter. ‘‘By my father’s last bottle, sir, 
I like your humor!’’ 

He swept a clear space on the table as he spoke and 
spread thereupon, in shining array, ten of Verney’s 
golden coins. ‘‘I’m a bad arithmetician,’’ he went on, 
“‘and it comes easier to me to reckon in pieces. Will 
you hold the bank or shall I?’ 


Gog and Magog! How their bold ’prentice son kept 
up the credit of city valor and pledged his own that 
winter night, at ‘‘The Pelican,’’ Spenham, on the Bath 
Road! At first, indeed, he won, and 
all that there were left of my Lord 
Verney’s thirty guineas found them- 
selves heaped in a pile by the side of 
his glass. And Mr. O’Hara (enjoying 
himself hugely) began to see the mo- 
ment when he would have surrepti- 
tiously to break one of those rouleaux 
that lay so snug in his pockets. 

But it seemed fated that Aunt Ma- 
tilda’s legacy was not to benefit her 
gay young dog of a nephew;; for, from 
the moment when it was likely to come 
once more into action, the luck turned. 
And first my Lord Verney’s guineas 
found their way back to Mr. O’Hara’s 
side of the table. Then a bundle of 
I. O. U.’s began to grow beneath that 
gentleman’s elbow—the earlier ones 
neatly engrossed in Mr. Huggins’ most 
clerkly hand; those succeeding growing 
wilder and wilder as that gentleman’s 
spirits approached desperation. They 
called for more wine, for fresh candles. 
Rouleau by rouleau, the travelled gold 
passed de jure into the pockets where 
it already reposed de facto. 

The youth at last proposed to ‘‘double or quit.””. The 
cards were shuffled and again dealt upon the table, and 
Mr. Huggins gazed, horror-struck. Then, in the silence, 
Mr. O’Hara poured himself the last glass and tossed it 
down. ‘And, now, sir,’’ he asked, ‘‘how do we stand 
with regard to each other?’’ 

Mr. Huggins started from his sodden trance of hor- 
ror. The words had fallen upon him like buckets of 
cold water. The I. O. U.’s lay spread out in eloquent 
array. There was a rapid, merciless little calculation: 
‘I take it, sir,’”’ said O’ Hara, dropping his pencil, ‘‘that 
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you owe me some six hundred guineas. Or will you 
kindly verify?”’ 

Verify! Theclerk flung out his arms upon the table, 
dropped his head over them and gave vent to a bellow 
of utter misery. Six hundred guineas ...! With the 
three hundred of which he had been robbed, nine hun- 
dred! What asum for a city youth, worth at highest 
calculation some fifty shillings a week! He had the 
vaguest notions of the manner in which such a debt 
might be enforced in the high circles to which his op- 
ponent belonged; whether by prison . . . or—yet more 
awful contingency—by pistols! 

Mr. O’Hara rose from his seat and walked over to the 

fireplace. From that point of vantage, warming his 
coat-tails, he gazed philosophically, though not un- 
benevolently, upon the prostrate and howling youth. 
‘‘Begorrah—the poor little cur—’tis the voice of a 
bullock he’s got!’’ 
After a moment or two he approached the table once 
more and tapped the young gam- 
bler sharply on the shoulder; then, 
without a word, gathering together 
the valuable autographs, held them 
up solemnly before the youth’s star- 
ing eyes; and, then, still in silence, 
but with a certain air of ceremony, 
crushed them into a tight ball which 
he finally flung into the fire. 

The clerk sprang to his feet, un- 
certain, trembling, scarcely daring 
to interpret the action to his own re- 
lief—so unspeakable did that relief 
appear. Upon this Mr. O’Hara 
spoke, in the most niellifluous yet 
doctoral accents that it is possible 
to conceive: ‘‘Let this be a lesson 
to you, young man. For the future 
be content with the humble lot 
which Providence has marked as 
your own. Devote yourself to the 
low virtues of your state in life, and refrain from en- 
deavoring to improve yourself by imitating the high 
vices of your betters. Another than myself, Mr. Hug- 
gins, be assured of it, would not have—’’ He paused 
impressively and waved his hand toward the fire. 

The little cit—no very attractive spectacle in his 
turned coat with his pale, puffy, red-eyed face—here 
fairly broke down and burst into tears. But they were 
tears of the grateful and the shamed. O’Hara stalked 
over to the table (with a magisterial gait which admira- 
bly concealed a slight tendency to waver), collected his 
loose gold into a pile; then, slipping the greater part 
into his pocket, slammed down in front of the ever 
more bewildered youth five ringing golden pieces. 

‘‘There, young man!’’ quoth he, ‘‘take these, and 
also take the coach to-morrow back to London. Eat 
humble-pie when you get there. And for the future, 
sir, beware of wine and the company of your superiors, 
of fashionable captains and the Bath Road. Reserve 
yourself for the ‘Harmonious,’ the ‘Bones’ and the ale- 
tankards.—Not a word, sir!’’ 

Upon which he pointed to the door with so decided a 
gesture, that, not unlike the cur to which he had been. 
compared, the would-be macaroni crawled away without 
either the wit or the courage to utter another word. 

Had he been able to see through the solid wood, 
after he had drawn it between himself and his singular 
entertainer, Mr. Huggins probably would have been 
more puzzled than ever. For Denis O’Hara, propped 
against the table, was swinging from side to side, a 
prey to paroxysms of laughter. O’Hara, moralist! 
Delicious pleasantry! 
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It was, after all, not before the sunset of the second 
day, that Mr. O’Hara on Red Beauty rode into the 
rumor, the stir and smoke of Town from the still, 
lonely, clean-breathing country road. With his tem- 
porary sense of wealth there had céme over him a 
temporary sense of caution; the going was bad after 
the snow; it was not in him to push the dear faithful 
mare, and he was determined moreover to risk no en- 
counter that might jeopard his renewed hopes. It 
was late, therefore, before (in a toilet of sufficient ele- 
gance, his hair recoiffed a4 /a Catogan to hide the loss 
of his curl) he found himself once again between the 
two link-extinguishers of Kitty Bellairs’ house in 
Charles Street. 3 

A sedan was waiting outside, there were lights 
within. He was emboldened to knock; and, to his 
bliss, was admitted, though upon conditions. Mistress 
Bellairs was ‘‘this very moment about to leave for Lady 
Wharton’s rout,’’ said the footman; ‘‘he would inquire 
whether she would receive.”’ 

“‘Nay,’’ said Denis, his heart beating thick, and 
slipped one of his hard-won guineas into the ready 
hand, ‘‘do not announce me, friend; I will see for 
myself.’’ 

He sprang up the stairs, four at a time; and then 
paused without the lavender parlor. And there he 
stood, the silly fellow, breathing short, trembling, be- 
fore he could summon self-control enough to knock 
at the white-and-gold panel. 

“‘Gracious sakes!’ cried Kitty’s treble within. 

‘°Tis I, darling—Kitty darling, ’tis I!’’ cried the 
most ridiculous hoarse voice in all the world. 

‘““Who?”’ came the query, crystal-clear and silver- 
sharp, within. (Bellairs Incomparable was musical 
even in querulousness—delicious in all her butterfly 
moods. ) . 

“I really believe, ma’am,’’ came Lydia the tire- 
woman’s vibrant tone, with a bold giggle, ‘‘that 'tis 
Mr. O’Hara back already, if you please!’’ 

And: ‘‘O’Hara!’’ echoed the lady within. And 
surely, surely, there was a ring of joy in the cry! 

And O’Hara, opening the door, heard the song of 
her silken skirt, the patter of her little red heels, as, 
surprised into unwary graciousness, she actually ran 
to meet her faithful adorer—those saucy little red heels 
that had been sweetly dancing through his thoughts, 
these five long days! 

‘‘Mercy!’’ cried the lady, ‘‘what have you done with 
your hair?” 
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The Wedding That Worried : : 


EV. CORNELIUS NADSON was in 

New York. Rev. Cornelius Nadson’s 

son, daughter-in-law and two daugh- 

ters were at the parsonage in Bayfield. 

Rev. Cornelius Nadson had been 

restive for sometime. A housekeeper 

is a good thing for a widower to have, 

but three of them are two too many. 

Mr. Nadson had hinted at this several times, but no one 

of the three was disposed to vacate. True, the daugh- 

ter-in-law did not live at the parsonage, but she and 

her husband had the house next door, and she deemed 

it a part of her duty to assist in the direction of the 

widower’s affairs. The two daughters lived with their 
father. 

So far as general supervision was concerned, any one 
of the three felt equal to the task, but no one cared to 
attend to the details. This was especially true of duty 
calls. The feminine representative of the ministerial 
family was expected to keep in touch with all the pa- 
rishioners, and, there being three representatives, it 
was found difficult to apportion the calling list, espe- 
cially when it came to the needy and the bores. The 
same trouble was experienced in the matter of receiving 
callers. If sprightly and entertaining Mrs. Noble was 
seen coming up the walk, Julia and Agnes made haste 
to come down to receive her, while Mrs. Charles Nadson 
scurried across the lawn from her own house and joined 
them in the parlor. But if it happened to be tiresome 
Mrs. Ballard who came, Mrs. Charles Nadson remained 
at home and Julia and Agnes had an acrimonious dis- 
pute as to which should go down. 

All this was very wearing on Rev. Cornelius Nadson, 
who was essentially a peace-loving man. 

““A clergyman,’’ he would say with a sigh, ‘‘really 
ought to have a wife. He needs one more than does 
any other man. Everything was very tranquil when 
your mother was alive.”’ 

Thereupon the three young women would begin to 
worry, and worry would beget a desire to drive thoughts 
of another wife out of his mind. So, for a time, they 
would be dutiful and self-sacrificing. But, before long, 
his ears would again be greeted with some such dia- 
logue as this: ‘‘That tiresome Mrs. Jennings again 
You go down and see her.”’ 

“‘Go vourself! I went last time.’’ 

‘‘Weli, you can talk to her better than I can.”’ 

‘‘Why not send over for Ella?”’ 

‘“‘No use. She won’t come for any one who isn’ en- 
tertaining or worth cultivating.” 

‘*Then have Mary tell her we’re not at home.’’ 

It was after one of these experiences that Rev. Cor- 
nelius Nadson announced that he was going to New 
York. 

‘“‘Why?”’ asked Julia, instantly alert. 

‘‘For a rest,’” he replied. 

“‘Can’t you rest here?’’ asked Agnes. 

‘‘Not now,’’ he answered. ‘‘To rest, Iam convinced 
a clergyman should have a wife.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ exclaimed Ella, otherwise Mrs. Charles 
Nadson. ‘‘The trouble is you’re too solemn and seri- 
ous. You let absurd trifles worry you. Why don’t you 
develop a sense of humor?”’ 

“Do you think it would help?’’ he asked. 

“Why, of course it would,’’ asserted Julia. ‘‘We’d 
die of ennui if we didn’t joke and laugh over some of 
these people after they’re gone, even if we do wrangle 
a bit over who shall receive them.”’ 

“I’m afraid it’s too late for me to put aside my or- 
dinary habits of thought,”’ he said. ‘‘It does worry me, 
and I’m going to New York. I have some business 
there anyway.” 

‘‘What?’’ they all demanded. 

‘‘Of a personal nature.”’ 

So Rev. Cornelius Nadson was in New York, and his 
son and three ex-officio housekeepers were in Bayfield. 
They did not like to trust him alone in New York, but 
they could not help it. The son alone seemed to think 
that possibly his father could take care of himself. 

“In his state of mind,’’ said Agnes, ‘‘you can’t tell 
what he’ll do. I wish we’d worried him a little less the 
week before he started.” 

‘‘He certainly seemed to be desperate,’’ admitted 
Julia. ‘‘He intimated very strongly that this sort of 
thing couldn’t go on much longer.”’ 

‘*Let him alone,’’ urged Charles. ‘‘He needs a little 
relaxation.” 

‘‘But he may relax too much,”’ suggested Ella. ‘‘I 
wonder what his business there is.’’ 

Then came most disconcerting information. A caller 
incidentally mentioned that Mrs. Bentley of Harville 
had gone to New York. Harville was the next town to 
Bayfield, and Mrs. Bentley was an attractive widow 
with three children. Furthermore, she was quite an 
old friend of the Nadson family. 

‘‘Heavens!’’ exclaimed Julia. 

“Do you think it possible?’’ asked Ella. 

‘‘He’s been to Harville several times of late,’’ put in 
Agnes. 


Illustrated by W. Glackens 


There was trouble immediately. A stepmother would 
be intolerable. And he had said that he had business 
of a personal nature in New York. 

“‘Can’t we do something?’ Ella inquired. 

‘‘Oh, it’s merely a coincidence,’’ asserted Charles. 
‘‘Let him alone. If I had three housekeepers I’d go to 
New York myself.”’ 

But this didn’t satisfy the others. Their suspicions 
must be verified or disproved, for the uncertainty was 
maddening. So, after mature deliberation, they sent 
him the following telegram: 

“Rev. CORNELIUS Napson, New York. 
your important business ? 


What ts 


“JuLia, AGNES, ELLA.”’ 

“That will force a reply,’’ they argued; and it did. 

The reply was brief, but full of meaning, being in 
these words: 

“IT married a widow this morning.” 

At the indignation meeting that followed everything 
was proposed except barricading the parsonage. It was 
outrageous; it was cowardly. Why 


By Elliott Flower 


by marrying while father isaway. Under the circum- 
stances, he won’t dare refuse you anything when he 
gets back.”’ 

‘‘And if you go, I'll go,” asserted Agnes. ‘‘I guess I 
know somebody who’s just crazy to elope with me, and, 
if it wasn’t for the fact that I’m a minister’s daughter, 
I’d have eloped long ago. It’s so much better than 
getting married in a church.’”’ Agnes was inclined to 
be romantic. 

‘‘Anyhow, you ean begin looking for another house,”’ 
said Ella to her husband. ‘‘I won’t live in this neigh- 
borhood. I can stand a mother-in-law or a stepmother, 
but, when it comes to a stepmother-in-law, it’s alto- 
gether too much for me. The combination is sure to 
be beyond endurance.”’ 

“T’m going to see Tom, anyway,”’ announced Julia. 
“T’ll have it fixed so that when se walks in I’ll walk 
out.” 

‘‘And my elopement will be planned to the last de- 
tail,’’ said Agnes. 

“I know just where we can find another house, 
Charles,’’ added Ella. ‘‘When 4e walks in, followed 
by a wife and six children, we’ll be ready to move.” 

When women begin italicizing pronouns there is 
always trouble in sight; but Charles insisted upon 
delay. It was the only thing upon 
which he could insist with any hope of 





had he gone to New York to do this? 
Clearly, he was afraid of his children. 
And they toid each other that they 
would have stopped it, too. As it was, 
they would make things very inter- 
esting for the usurper. They posi- 
tively would not be put in a secondary 
place in a house where they had ruled 
for so long. 

“At least,’’ said Ella, ‘‘Charles and I 
can retire to our own house and show 
our displeasure by letting her severely 
alone.”’ 

“If she tries to rule over me,”’ as- 
serted Agnes, “‘I’ll elope. I think I’ll 
do it anyway.”’ 

“If we can’t maintain our sway,” 
announced Julia, ‘‘my course is clear, 
for I’m already engaged to Tom Dick- 








success. 

There were many sarcastic and bit- 
ter comments in the days that fol- 
lowed. Agnes and Julia speculated 
as to how the six children would be 
disposed of in one spare bedroom, and 
finally decided that he must have 
meant to drive ther to marriage in 
order to secure additional room. They 
were satisfied, also, that the arrange- 
ment of the pantry would not be sat- 
isfactory, and that the furniture would 
have to be shifted. 

‘“‘A bride always insists upon that,’’ 
said Agnes. ; 

“T’ll get my things ready to move 
now,’’ said Julia. ‘‘I’ll just wait to 
give him a chilly greeting and tell him 








inson and he has been begging me to 
name the day.’’ 

‘‘But who is she?’’ asked Charles, 
who had become interested in the later developments. 
‘Mrs. Bentley, presumably, but let’s be sure. I'll 
telegraph him.”’ 

‘‘For her name?” asked Ella. 

“No. We can settle it without being quite so blunt 
as that. I'll just telegraph, ‘Any cheldren?’ Mrs. 
Bentley has three, you know.”’ 

The telegram was sent, and the answer came back 
promptly. It was a model of brevity, containing only 
one word in addition to the address and signature. 
That word was ‘‘ Szr.’’ 

‘‘Good-by,”’ said Julia, putting on her things. 

‘‘Where are you going?’’ asked Charles. 

“I’m going to find Tom Dickinson. If anybody thinks 
I’m going to be nursemaid for six children, they’re 
mistaken.”’ 

‘Oh, wait,’”’ urged Charles. ‘‘Don’t make a scandal 
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The Rev. Cornelius Nadson 


I’m going.”’ 

‘So will I,’’ announced Agnes. ‘I’ve 
already given Harry Milburn the ‘Yes’ 
he’s been waiting for, but I want to show how I feel 
about the matter.”’ 

Rev. Cornelius Nadson reached home on the day he 
had planned, but there was no one at the depot to meet 
him. His children had decided upon this neglect as 
the first evidence of their displeasure. Besides, they 
argued, they could not be expected to go to the train 
with a string of hacks ora’bus. But Rev. Cornelius 
was not disturbed. He was not even disturbed by the 
chilly greeting he received when he entered the house. 
Indeed, a close observer might have thought that he 
chuckled. 

‘‘T have just waited,’’ said Agnes, ‘‘to tell you that I 
am going.”’ 

“So am I,”’ added Julia. 

‘We shall move to the other end of town,’ an- 
nounced Ella. 

‘‘How could you do it, father?’’ asked Charles. ‘‘Are 
they following in a string of carriages?”’ 

‘‘Do what?” asked the clergyman, ignoring the last 
question. 

‘Marry a widow with six children.” 

‘‘Oh, as to that,’’ replied Rev. Cornelius Nadson, ‘‘it 
is very easily done by any one who has the requisite 
authority. All I had to do was to pronounce them 
man and wife. The groom, being an old friend, was 
anxious to have me come to New York to officiate, and, 
of course, if he doesn’t mind the six children, there’s 
no reason why I should.’’ 

The four looked at each other blankly. Then Agnes 
slipped away toa side door. ‘‘Harry,’’ she whispered. 

“Yes,’’ came a voice out of the darkness. 

“‘Go away quick, and I’ll tell you all about it to- 
morrow.” 

““Tom’s here, too,’’ said the voice. 

Another figure appeared in the doorway behind 
Agnes. 

‘*Tell him to go, also,’’ whispered the newcomer. 
‘‘There’s been a dreadful mistake.’’ 

*“But—”’ 

‘Not to-night,’’ urged the two in the doorway; ‘‘but 
just as soon as we can do it properly with papa’s con- 
sent. Now go, and go quietly.”’ 

Then Agnes and Julia went back to the family group. 

Rev. Cornelius Nadson sat on the hall chair with his 
big gripsack between his legs, and he looked smilingly 
from one to the other. 

“You told me,’ he said, ‘‘to develop my sense of 
humor.”’ 

‘You did it,’’ asserted Charles emphatically. ‘But 
don’t do it again.”’ , 
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/\ F THERE IS one race 
| | with which the political, 

_ commercial and social life 

cAS of England is intimately 


entwined, it is the Ameri- 
can people. And yet of the 
most potent factors in that 
relationship until within 
quite recent times we knew 
little, and were, if possible, 
less interested in, than in some of the mere passing 
incidents connected with the people. The American 
man has, however, become one of the great powers 
of the day, and has developed suddenly into one of 
the most powerful influences of the new century 
—in commercial matters, in political questions, he 
wields an almost magical power, here, across the At- 
lantic, or wherever he chances to impress his wishes 
and opinions. His influence is gaining more rapidly 
than that of any of the new influences which sweep 
across the world in these days of lightning change and 
bloodless revolution. Yet we knew hardly anything 
about him, and till very lately we associated him only 
with business, and a political career which neither 
aimed at aor attained to any high standard of excel- 
lence. 

The American man had slipped into the background 
of public interest, his wife being the centre to the world 
at large. The American woman occupied the first 
place before the footlights, and to her we have as- 
cribed all the influences which have undermined our 
social fabric, and, while professing our recognition of 
her power and our dread at the consequence of her 







charm a xample, we have set- 
tled mmfortably and shaped 
out n lines more or less 
transat!uniic. The independence 
of 01 yaen, the freedom of our 
girls, the complete 

ecial revolution 


which is partially 
t! nsequence of 
\mericanizing our 
itions, is the 
of the Amer- 
woman’s_ in- 

nce and power 

the power of a 

ing, virile com- 

inity, ready to 
ilopt what was 
vest in the life of 
ihe parent land and 
strong enough to impress her modifications of life 
on the mother from whom she had emancipated her- 
self. It is a fact that for many years the American 
man has been known only as a figure of speech; he 
was the husband of his wife, the person who _pro- 
vided her with the money that intensified the power 
she undoubtedly possessed, and in so doing he was ful- 
filling the best and highest duty to which he could as- 
pire. The effacement of the American man has been 
the jest of the world for many years—the old worn-out 
story of Mrs. Brown crossing the Atlantic, alone, after 
a brief honeymoon, on a trip to Europe, leaving Mr. 
Brown behind, too busy to accompany her, has never 
been forgotten. We have lost sight here of all those 
incidents in watching the strong personality and char- 
acter of Mr. Brown, who has made his pile and is help- 
ing his better half to spend it instead of leaving the 
spoils to her alone. 

Hitherto the individuality of American men, if not 
completely merged in their wives, has been divided into 
three chapters: the man who talked, the silent Ameri- 
can, and the American humorist. Here we paid but 
little attention to the first; and he seldom appeared 
except at table d’héte abroad, where he loudly con- 
versed with his family and paid the bill, and also 
showed a great sympathy and interest in the doings 
of his neighbors, manifesting it by asking innumerable 
questions. But he has disappeared, and we see no more 
of him. The silent American is a rare creature, and one 
possessing an almost overpowering interest to all who 
come in contact with him. His strong characteristic, 
after his silence, has been a distinct aversion to his own 
countrymen. He still exists, and his distinctive charac- 
teristics are unaltered. The American humorist is still 
and always will be the most entertaining and agreeable 
companion. There is no pleasure to be compared to 
that of listening to him. His knowledge of the world, 
his quaint language, his true sense of humor, his open 
enjoyment of his own wit, and his delight at the appre- 
ciation of his audience, greatly enhance the pleasure 
of listening to him, while the originality of mind and 
the dry, quaint way in which he talks give his con- 
versation a real piquancy 
and brilliance. 

The American man, how- 


The American humorist. . 
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ever, is no longer a mystery J oe 
and a stranger; for we i ra 
know him now, and wel- n es. 
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come him gladly, rejoicing i: PY 
to feel that some of our } ee) rm 
kindest friends, our ablest j' STL] hes 
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advisers, the men who have 





made and are making their . 
mark on .the world, have ; 4 
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emerged from the shadowy 
phalanx of American hus- 
bands. If we have not 
known the American man 
as well as we have known 
his womankind, it has been 
from the fact that he has 
been too busy to mingle in 
the lighter pleasures of life, 
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and that his business and occupations have been too 
engrossing to allow of his attending to anything 
else. The absence of a leisured class in America in 
past years has laid the foundations of society on dif- 
ferent lines to our own, and before a leisured class, able 
to cast aside the cares of money-making, could be 
evolved, a period of work and absorbing labor had to 
be gone through, to pave the way for a future of relax- 
ation and repose. ‘That period has arrived, or is arriv- 
ing, and now American men are rich and independent 
enough to spend their life and time as they will: if 
from force of habit and inherited tradition they must 
devote some of their time to business, the necessity for 
ceaseless attention to every detail no longer exists, and 
they are able to make that an episode in their life 
and not its one aim and object. 

Nothing seems to indicate more clearly the fact that 
there is not the same struggle for existence as the 
growth of American literature, which, if it has not yet 
attained the highest intellectual level, shows a vigor- 
ous development which can come only when a people 
have time for rest and reflection and when the mere 
daily struggle for bread is over. The literature by 
which we know America best has been limited in its 
scope and purpose, but it is now showing in an unmis- 
takable way that taste, refinement and culture which 
come after the growth and expansion of a country is 
giving the lighter and more imaginative side of its 
character some chance of development. 

It is almost impossible for English people to realize 
the life ef ceaseless labor and hard work which charac- 
terizes the career of the men of America, the undivided 
attention and constant application which have made 
them the masters of mighty millions and place them for 
the time at the head of the great financial com- 
binations of the world. Such a life, which 
allows but little relaxation, with its ceaseless 
strain, deep anxiety and overwhelming excite- 
ment, has produced the nervous, highly strung 
being who becomes one of the millionaires ot 
the world at an age when Englishmen are just 
beginning to put their feet on the financial 
ladder. Here, however hard a man may work, 
the time it takes to make a fortune is much 
longer, and though a new race of business men 
has sprung up, molded on the pattern of our 
American brother, the life is less exciting, 
the struggle less keen, the stakes played for 
less enormous. Englishmen are content with 
fewer millions. 

My personal experience of American life dates now 
from many years ago, but the struggle which left so 
deep an impression is now, I imagine, keener and the 
life more exhausting. I speak with great diffidence, 
though the recollection then left on my mind of the 
bustle and hurry, the want of repose, the absence of all 
that made life a pleasure, is one never to be forgotten. 
The boys of the family seemed to have but little youth 
or amusement; they had to work as hard as their fa- 
ther, and that at an age when English boys would 
insist (even if the amount 
was limited) on time for 
cricket, hunting, or some 
form of outdoor amusement. 
The American boy went to 
the counting-house and took 
his place without a murmur. 
Cases like these are possible 
here, but they are excep- 
tional. There the atmos- 
phere of work pervaded a 
continent, and it still ap- 
pears to be the dominating 
influence of American life. 

There seems to be no va- 
riety of objects in life, among 
the great men of America, 


the men whose names are 
household words, the men 
whom the world considers 


typical of their country— Heroes of wondrous tales 


money, and the making of 
money, seems to us as the one object which an Ameri- 
can puts before him in life, and patiently, persistently, 
he gives all that is best in his nature, intellect and life 
to carry out his ambition to its legitimate conclusion, 
to the exclusion of any other occupation. In an older 
country like our own, the men whose lives and careers 
are known are of a different stamp and have different 
aims. The names of Salisbury, Gladstone, Disraeli, 
Chamberlain, rise to our minds as distinctive English- 
men, or at least the men who are best known to their 
countrymen and the world. If we examine the Ameri- 
cans whose names are most generally known, we find 
the kings of finance. Morgan, Carnegie, Rockefeller, 
Mackay, and many others in the same category, are 
those we consider representative of what is most dis- 
tinctly characteristic of their race and country—men 
who by the exercise of a commanding ability and indus- 
try have amassed fabulous riches and have become 
as powerful and autocratic as any absolute monarch. 
Until within a very short period these men have not 
been known here, except to a few Englishmen en- 
gaged in the same pursuits. Unfortunately for us, the 
great American financier has passed his life in his own 
country, and Paris, with an occasional visit to a Ger- 
man watering-place—too busy, too overworked to find 
time for, or pleasure in, association with an old and 
dilettante society. 

It is much to be regretted that we know so little in 
England of the men who are making their mark and 
molding the future of the American Continent in these 






Pils, 


days of rapid change and 
great commercial activity. 
The few that do come across 
the Atlantic and visit us are 
here the heroes of endless 
tales as wonderful as the 
fairy fables of our youth. 
Everything pales before the 
recital of the millions spent 
in gigantic combinations, 
or of the vast fortunes, almost impossible to realize, 
made in an impossible period of time. Still more 
wonderful are the means by which their millions are 
amassed. A mountain of silver, a river of gold, a 
combination of dry-goods and stores, an army of ani- 
mals destroyed and reincarnated to feed the hungry 
denizens of the world. There is something magnificent 
in the recital of the great iron 
industries which have made mil- 
lions for men who embrace the 
continent in bands of steel, and 
who create the intricate ma- 
chinery which has revolutionized 
not only commerce but the life 
of the world. The men who 
have performed these great deeds 
are our own flesh and blood, our 
cousins over the sea, and yet we 
are far away from them in sym- 
pathy and interest, and know 
little or nothing about them. We 
read of the absorption of vast in- 
terests, of great steam combina- 
tions, of gigantic trusts with a 
capital that seems like the stories 
of Eldorado, and the men who 
move the levers, who revolution- 
ize trade interests, are like char 
acters in a story too wonderful 
to be true. Nothing seems to 
bring them nearer to us, yet when we encounter them, 
and they have time to spare for any social relaxation, 
we find a pleasure and a tonic in their society which no 
other nationality can give us. There is a freshness, a 
vigor, a strength about them, and their view of life is 
so absolutely unlike our own, that it is akin to breath- 
ing another atmosphere—living in another world. Full 
of originality, with the heartiest sense of humor, they 
charm and interest us beyond expression; and yet 
that bond of sympathy is wanting. 

If we knew little about the older generation of 
American men, we certainly know less about the 
young American man; it almost seems to us as if he 
did not exist, for he but rarely comes to England. He 
occasionally goes to Eton, or perhaps for a short time 
to one of the universities, but Americans are begin- 
ning to realize that a man not only gains little but 
loses much by being educated out of his country, 
among traditions and customs which he does not un- 
derstand, for which he has no sentiment and from 
whose influences the whole of his future life must sepa- 
rate him. There is no advantage to an American boy, 
who is to go back to his country and remain an Ameri- 
can, to come over here to school, while the implied su- 
periority of an English over an Ameri- 
can education isa slight on his coun- 
try. There seemed a possibility a few 
years ago of American boys being sent 
to England to be educated at some of 
our public schools; but the fashion 
has changed, probably because the 
patriotism of America could not tol- 
erate its young men being brought 
up under foreign traditions and asso- 
ciations. The American young man 
is mostly seen, so far as foreigners are concerned, at 
German watering-places, and no one would admit 
more readily than his compatriots that he is not seen 
there at his best. ‘The life of aGerman watering-place 
does not develop the finest qualities of either men or 
women, and where there is nothing to do but ‘‘loaf 
about’’ a young man does not shine. 

While American women not only like England but be- 
come acclimatized with a surprising rapidity, the Amer- 
ican man never seems at homie here. The older men 
find common interests in our political and professional 
concerns, but they do not adapt themselves to our ways 
and customs easily. There seems, however, no affinity 
between the younger men of the two countries. They 
are unable to understand each other, and the English- 
man who has ‘this fling’ and does not settle down until 
after two or three and twenty, has no counterpart in 
the American man of the same age, who has never had 
time or opportunity to sow his wild oats. Youth to 
the American is as serious as his more mature years, 
and the career on 
which he embarks 
when he leaves col- 
lege is too serious to 
allow of much relax- 
ation or amusement. 
Youth in America, it 
appears, is always the 
privilege of the wo- 
men; they have the 
monopoly of it; but 
the men always seem 
too engrossed in the 
stress of business to 
have time to enjoy 
any of the pleasures 
which belong to 
youth. 

To us in England, 
where so much im- 
portance is attached 
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to the use of athletics, and where for tne moment 
the power and influence of the young are extraordi- 

narily strong, the life of an American young man 
ron a dreary one. There are signs, however, that 
Americans are beginning to regard it from the same 
point of view as ourselves; for cricket, football, racing, 
and most of the sports we enjoy are being played in 
America. It also seems as if one potent cause was 
about to make important changes in the life of Ameri- 
canmen. The leisured class, which is just beginning 
to be a recognized fact, must exercise an influence on 
the life of a country, and bring about many changes, 
and the enormously rich citizens of a country with the 
energy and \ -itality of America must find some outlet 
for the force which hitherto has been exclusively di- 
rected to business. In England, we have two outlets 
—politics and sport. Will America not ultimately find 
that the men who no longer need to work for the sake 
Or being r ich will throw themselves into similar occu- 
pations? Already the life of sport is showing strong 
and unmistakable signs of growth, and the millionaires 
of America will soon realize that their huge wealth, 
and the stakes they hold in their country, entail re- 
sponsibilities which they have hitherto neglected but 
which can be no longer overlooked. 

The government of a country in the hands of a class 
too rich and independent to have any personal interest, 
save that of patriotism, must be of a higher and purer 
standard than that which is often controlled by a ve- 
hement and corrupt democracy. The standard of our 
political life has been maintained by the high position 
and independence of our governing class. Our politi- 
cal leaders have been, and are, men who, had they fol- 
lowed their own instincts, would have left politics 
alone, and would have lived the life of comfort and 
pleasure which was their inheritance. To have thrown 
themselves into the hurly-burly of politics to steer the 
state betokens a sense of duty of no mean order. Lord 
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Salisbury, Lord Derby, the Duke of Wellington, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Palmerston, were men who 
by birth and position could gain very little, if any, ad- 

vantage from their political power. They willingly 
relinquished lives of ease for the storms ‘of politics, 
sacrificing their personal inclinations and a life of dig- 
nity most sympathetic to most of them for the strife 
and storm of political life, with its aspirations, its labor 
and its disappointments. It is impossible to doubt but 
that such a class of men must arise in America who will 
adopt politics as their career, and from the highest mo- 
tive—that of patriotism. There is a glorious future be- 
fore the man in America who will go into politics and 
raise it from the place it now holds, in the estimation 
of his country, and put it on a pedestal of which pa- 
triotism and purity will be the foundations. Such a 
man will deserve from his country the immortality of 
Washington, of Lincoln or of Grant. 

America is still a young country, but she has grown 
quickly, and attained maturity more rapidly than al- 
most any other in the history of the world, and with 
comparative age there must arise a sedateness and dig- 
nity which will overcome and sweep away all youthful 
excrescences. The influence of women in America has 
directed and developed much of the social evolution 
which has changed the aspect of life in the Old World 
during the last fifty years. Now the men of America 
are beginning to emerge from the position which they 
have hitherto occupied, and are in their turn becoming 
as powerful in their own vocation as their womenkind 
have been. They will not, however, adapt themselves 
or assimilate things as quickly as the women, for they 
are more diffident, shy and less indifferent to public 
opinion. The magnitude of their work has not given 
them time yet to realize that they may be in the world 
and yet not of it—for the effect of the life they are obliged 
to lead must necessarily prevent their having that per- 
fect view of life that others less occupied have acquired. 
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it may be that the changes which have affected the 
New World, as well as the. Old, will not have so potent 
an influence on the men of to-day as on the younger 
veneration. There are many influences at work which 
will affect them that never appealed to their fathers, 
and which their training and life prevented from so 
doing—but leisure, sport and politics must undoubtedly 
modify and alter the American character. ‘Fhe rest- 
lessness so distinctly an American characteristic will 
have spent itself, the race for wealth will have been 
won, and as the country grows older, and its character- 
istics change, the claims of other interests and occupa- 
tions will assert themselves. Culture will spread, and 
cease to be the monopoly of a small section, and will ab- 
sorb the superabundant energy of the people, and direct 
it into channels which will give it an opportunity of 
developing their higher and more intellectual ages 

It would be as erroneous as impertinent to say yet 
that American men are only money-makers and have 
no intellectual interests. The names of Lowell, Holmes, 
Draper, Hay, Mahan, rise before us to refute such a 
supposition; but when a majority of the leading men 
of a nation appear before the world in so distinct a réle 
as the best-known Americans do to-day, the world does 
not differentiate, always forgetting how erroneous is 
such a generalization. But the world, alas! is influ- 
enced as much by the opinions of the foolish as by 
those of the wise, and the ordinary American is very 
apt to convey the impression to the careless observer 
that intellectual Americans are exotic and not of home 
growth. In spite of the apparent difference between 
Englishmen and Americans, the lines that separate 
them are growing finer every year. As they know 
each other better, the qualities and peculiarities com- 
mon to the race become more clearly defined, and in 
the changes that are so rapidly influencing both coun- 
tries we shall be nearer in type and character to the 
great brotherhood to which we both belong. 











Social Problems in 


N A LATITUDE midway be- 
tween a girl’s celestial dreams 
and a parent’s terrestrial re- 


standard by which the man 

who would marry may be 

judged. It is a sort of temperate zone 
of morality and materialism where 
judgments | are neither too ‘harsh nor too easy, where 
pounds sterling weigh no heavier than sterling merits, 
where love is not diet but dessert, and the ideal blends 
with the practical as heaven and earth merge at the 
horizon. Yet, though moderation and all things good 
dwell in this temperate zone, it is almost entirely un- 
inhabited. Most people are extremists. The young 
folks live in the Tropics and hope to reach heaven 
by climbing a tree of orange-blossoms. The old folks 
live in the Arctics and endeavor to create heaven by 
making sure of the wherewithal for the iceman. Why 
is it our daughters think only ‘‘How much do you love 
me?”’ and our parents ‘‘How much have you got?’ Is 
love the idol of youth and gold the symbol of age? 
Then Heaven prolong our infancy! It is a problem 
of itself, this disposition of parents toward the mate- 
rial view. Are their memories so short that they have 
forgotten the days when their hearts beat quick? 
Have their lives proved that love is a rainbow that 
fades out of sight while we look? Why do they, who 
have tasted all things, stand for material comfort as 
the only lasting means to happiness? And our daugh- 
ters! What moves these girls, whose appetites have 
flourished since the days of expensive baby-foods, to 
think that they can live on love? By what magic do 
they hope to hold his interest on a sweater income, 

when it required Paris gowns to attract him? 

There is a wide angle of difference between the views 
of parents and daughters on this subject. How far are 
parents justified in pushing that angle to a reduction, 
and by what means shall this delicate process be con- 
ducted? 





The Parents and the Man 


In rare instances our parents wholly approve of the 
man we want to marry. In other rare instances our 
daughters love the man we would choose for them. 
These instances usually occur in books. Outside of the 
brain of the novelist, this problem comes into the ex- 
perience of almost every parent: ‘‘How can I convince 
my daughter that this man is thoroughly unsuited to 
her?” and into the mind of the daughter, ‘‘How can I 
make them know that they have never understood 
me?’’ ‘‘How,’’ says the parent, ‘‘can I bring his faults 
to her notice?’ and ‘‘How,”’ says the girl, ‘‘can I make 
them realize that I shall reform him?’’ ‘*Men who are 
old enough to marry,’’ says the parent, ‘‘are too old to 
learn new tricks;’’ but ‘‘Men who are young enough 
to love,’’ says the girl, ‘ ‘are young enough to make 
endcavor for love’s sake.’ 


quirements, there is a happy Ng 


IV.— How far shall Parents direct a Daughter’s Choice in Mar- 
riage, and by what Methods may this best be Accomplished ? 


By Lavinia Hart 


Truly, this is a crisis, when one false step may result 
in irremediable breach; but if the period be trying for 
the daughter, it is a great deal more trying for the 
parents. There is nothing that makes for expansion 
with a girl’s pride and independence like an offer of 
eternal devotion and a flat of her own. The effect in 
the household is much the same as when her brother 
“gets into the firm’’ or is nominated for alderman. To 
be tactful is the only means of parental victory; to be 
watchful while seeming indifferent, to guide her with 
an invisible hand, to bring to her notice whatever faults 
and incongruities exist and the bearing these would 
have upon a life’s happiness, without labelling them 
faults and deficiencies, or without attaching them to 
the particular perfect male individual in whom she 
is interested. Tact will succeed where command will 
fail. Suggestion will go further than argument, direc- 
tion will prove better than dictation. Even the heart- 
to-heart talk will usually be futile, for that is the man’s 
long suit and he can not be beaten at his own game. 


The Unsuccessful Method 


There are parents who do not consider ways and 
means. They consider only their own wishes, and 
exercise the prerogatives which their conception of 
parenthood gives them. They neither urge their 
daughters nor consult with them. They merely an- 
nounce the ultimatum that ‘‘you shall not marry that 
man.’’ This method is usually attended with remorse. 
Sometimes the girl runs away and marries him any- 
way. Sometimes she does worse. Other times she 
mourns and sickens and dies on purpose; and in some 
very mean instances she remains an old maid all her 
life and lets her parents take care of her. So the pa- 
rentis ultimatum is becoming almost extinct, and we 
find the latter-day species evincing a willingness to talk 
things over. W hich is as it should be. A girl’s mar- 
riage very largely concerns herself, and she has some 
rights in the matter. 

That she has rights, however, does not necessarily 
signify that she has wisdom. It does not even signify 
that she will accept the proffered wisdom of others, 
unless she be sure that it is not prompted by mal- 
ice or prejudice, but tender, loving solicitude for her 
welfare. 

The girl in love is hypersensitive about her lover. 
She resents criticism, dreads ridicule, and is ready for 
romance and heroics at the first sign of parental disap- 
proval. One of the best means for bringing matters to 
a climax and insuring speedy marriage, is open opposi- 
tion. Threats and mandates, and insults to her lover, 
excite a girl’s sympathy for him; and if pity is not 


the Home 


akin to love, in this instance it serves very 
much the same purpose. 
Nine times out of ten, the man who is for- 


xg bidden the house sees the girl outside. The 


majority of their mutual friends will take 

their part and make opportunities for them. 
The touch of romance appeals to the girl. Gradu- 
ally her family array themselves in her mind as her 
antagonists. When this state of affairs is reached, 
efforts and arguments, be they the soundest and best- 
intentioned, are futile. As the breach with her family 
widens, the bond with her lover grows close. Many 
miserable marriages that might have been averted have 
resulted from just such bonds of exaggerated sympathy, 
which come to be habit and are mistaken by the partici- 
pants for love. 

Wise parents will avoid violent means. Also they 
will have more confidence in the divining power of love 
and in the natural feminine instincts of their daugh- 
ters. Give the young folks time and opportunity. An 
unworthy man will surely betray himself, unless he be 
allowed to run under cover of the reaction from opposi- 
tion. ‘‘Give a thief enough rope and he will hang him- 
self.’’ Give a suitor a clear field (not failing to keep 
a careful, though seemingly careless, eye upon the ma- 
neeuvres), and he will prove the man he is. 

If a girl is the right sort—and it depends largely upon 
her parents whether she is or is not—she will not congene 
with a man who is not the right sort. A girl who loves 
what is good and noble and sincere will instinctively dis- 
cover the presence of taint in the character of the man 
who wooes her. All that is necessary is that she shall 
be trusted and let alone. A wise parent can direct with- 
out seeming to dictate. Despite the battered age of the 
axiom that ‘‘ Love is blind,”’ there are flaws in its logic. 
Infatuation may be blind, but love is wide awake to the 
verge of insomnia. There is no eye so vigilant as that 
of the woman who loves—no ear so quick, no under- 
standing so tuned to every subtle change of expression 
and meaning. As the more highly polished surface 
shows more clearly the faintest scratch, as the more 
sensitive negative t.! the clearest impression with 
greatest detail, so t» r love is sensitive to every 
vibration of thous eeling, going deeper than 
words and deeds. »vering motives which can 
not lie. 


Time and Diplomacy 


In the case i who is fascinated rather than in 
love, time lik« wi . be her savior; for nothing will 
prove the sh of a small regard like an abun- 
dance of ass: 

Time, the 
ents and d 


i be the compromise between par- 
Not, however, time during which 


all comm: ation between the two lovers shall be cut 
off, whether because of youth, or poverty, or faults to 
which parents take exception, for that method is point- 
less—exce) | the satisfaction of an arbitrary parent bea 
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The Desire 
for Natural 
Food is 
Natural 


Mothers, do 
you not know 
that children 
crave natural 
food until you 
pervert their 
tastes by the 
use of unnatu- 
ral food? 

Unnatural 
food develops 
unnatural and 
therefore wrong 
propensities 
and desires in 
children, Like 
begets like — 
pure food, pure 


SHREDDED " 
BISCUIT 


is a Natural Food, z. e., contains all the properties 
necessary to perfectly nourish the whole body and 
mind. Made in the most hygienic and scientific 
food laboratory in the world. It has been thrice 
cooked, and being crisp, compels thorough mastica- 
tion, which insures perfect digestion, a strong body 
anda healthy mind. Sold by all grocers. 

Send for ‘‘ The Vital Question” (cook book, illus- 
trated in colors) FREE. Address 














THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
This Stylish White China 


Silk Waist 91.98 


Trimmed down front and across bust 
with broad ecru antique lace, set off on 
shoulders with narrow silk-stitched 
plaits; collar and cuff of lace to 
match; new pouch sleeve; plaited 
back. (Can le washed.) Sizes 32 
to44. State bust measurement when 














ordering. Sent to any address ‘on 
receipt of $1.98 in stamps or 
money order, 


To stylish and economical 
ladies our Catalog is indis- 
pensable. 


Send for our 
Spring and 
Summer Cat- 
alog No. 400 
IT IS FREE 


It illustrates over 250 
styles of ladies’ outer 
garments. 


Ladies’ Wash Shirt 

- 4 Waists . $0.49 up 
SILK WAISTS eee oe a 
DRESS and WALKING SKIRTS . 0.98 up 
WASH SKIRTS ° ° A e 0.49 up 
DRESS and WALKING SUITS 5.98 up 
CLOTH SHIRT WAIST SUITS 3.98 up 
WASE cee tit ie 1.49 up 
CLOTH and SILK COATS. 2.98 up 
CL H and SILK CAPES. 0.98 up 
UNDERSKIRTS .. . 0.39 up 





M. PHILIPSBORN, 138-144 State St., Chicago 











“ T have never hearda piano that equals the Blasius in 
the magnificent volume and power of its rich rolling 
bass; the fulness, clearness and sweetness of its treble; 

the evenness of its tone through all the octaves.’ 

LEONARD WELDON, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

If this is the kind of a piano you would 

like to have in your own parlor, write to- 

day for particulars of our plan enabling 

you to easily purchase 

the BLASIUS, no matter 

where you reside. 










A book of valuable in- 
formation for piano pur- 
chasers. Sent to any 











address, on request. 
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1402 Chestnut Street 
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Family Washer Free 


The “1900” Ball-Bearing 

Family Washer Sent Free 
on 30 days’ trial, freight paid 
both ways; no money in ad- 
| vance. Labor and expense of 
washing clothes cut in two. No 
more rubbing or stooping. Two 
| hours’ washing done in 10 min- — 
utes, Absolutely will not injure the most 
delicate fabrics. Write at once to the 
' $1900” Washer Co., 174 L. State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


OLD SILVERWARE 


REPAIRED AND REPLATED 
: and made equal to new. All work guaranteed. Ref- 
' erences and estimates furnished on application. 


FRED. KUEHNE, 88 John St., Cor. Gold, N. Y. 


Patents, Trade Marks, 


COPYRIGHTS, etc., 
address MUNN € GOny of Patents. 


Office of the — AMERICAN 
861 Broadway, New Yor 
ee tpranch Office: 625 F St., Washington, BD. ©. 
Hand-book Sent Free on Application. 
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point. Such a probation is a constant temp- 
tation for clandestine communication, and 
there is the consciousness of their moral 
right in the matter to uphold them. 

Personally, 1 should not be proud of a 
daughter who loved a man so well she would 
consent to marry him, yet so poorly that she 
would consent to cut off all communication 
with him for a year or two, depriving him of 
her presence and encouragement during that 
most trying period. If the objection be that 
they are too young, —— will not age 
them more quickly. If it be that they are 
afflicted with ‘“‘puppy love,’’ constant inter- 
course will soonest mend it. If he be strug- 
gling for better position financially, he will 
gain it more quickly for her inspiration and 
encouragement. Or if the objection be that 
he has shortcomings which make him an im- 
possible suitor, the sure and only way to con- 
vince the girl of these faults is to bring her 
into constant contact with them, not to re- 
move her from them. 

The fact is, parents begin too late to tutor 
their girls in the choosing of husbands. They 
wait until they have fallen in love. The best 
way to make our girls choose men of charac- 
ter is to instil character into our girls. Not 
only does this method enable them to recog- 
nize character when it is present and feel its 
absence when it is laeking, but it creates the 
taste for character and the desire to be asso- 
ciated with it. By laws of moral gravitation 
all vices and virtues seek out theirown. As 
water, after strange meanderings, finds again 
its level; as birds of a feather eventually 
flock together, though they circle for a time 
in space apart; as chickens come home to 
roost, though they scratch in pastures new, 
so the qualities, tastes and tendencies in every 
man and woman unconsciously seek and re- 
spond to their kind in the natures of men 
and women they meet. 

Not until we find natures akin and respond- 
ing to our own can we really love; and not 
until those natures rest upon high character 
can that real love last. The theory of oppo- 
sites may be scientifically correct; but for 
every-day wear it is a good deal more com- 
fortable getting on with similars. 

Parents often consider their duty to their 
daughter fulfilled when they see to it that she 
marries the right sortof man. But marrying 
the right sort of man does not ensure married 
happiness. Marriage means new responsibil- 
ities for girls and happy marriage means the 
fulfilment of those responsibilities. 

Too many girls enter married life as they 
do a ballroom, expecting to dance through it 
to the tune of soft music. Married life is not 
‘fone grand sweet song,’”’ any more than is sin- 
gle life; but under favorable conditions it pro- 
vides some one to sympathize with us over the 
discords, and join us in seeking the lost chords. 

The paren’ who would direct their daugh- 
ters’ choice: marriage should direct their 
education nov.only toward the wise choosing 
of husbands, but so that they shall justify the 
choice of worthy men; not necessarily rich or 
titled men, but men of character and the abil- 
ity to make them happy. 

Those parents who, having lived and ex- 
perienced and discovered the things that 
count and the things that do not, hold their 
girls up in society’s market-place for the 
highest bidder, sell them for titles, for gold, 
for position, sacrificing their choice for hu- 


| man happiness and jeopardizing their chance 


for happiness eternal, forfeit the right to 
direct a daughter’s choice in marriage. 

It is because of such marriages that we 
come to find low morals in high places. It 
is because of such marriages that women, as 
a sex, are held back from their highest possi- 
ble attainment and fail to become the equals 
of men in the arts and professions and sci- 
ences—even to the science of living normal, 
natural lives. And it is out of such marriages 
that children are born with a birthright of 
mental and moral and physical inferiority. 

The girl who marries a bad man because she 
believes she loves him, has small chance fora 
happy life; but she who marries any manner 
of man whom she does not love, pays witha 
lifetime made up of moments of misery. 
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The Lion’s Mouth 


, HE LION’S MOUTH is a depart- 





ment of COLLIER’s WEEKLY which 
distributes monthly prizes, aggre- 
gating in value $329.00, with op- 
portunities for cumulative win- 
nings, the greatest of which 
amounts to $1,000 in cash. The 
prizes in the April contest will be 
awarded for answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Which of the four numbers published in 
April do you like best, and which do you like 
least, and why? 

2. Which article in these four numbers do you 
like best, and which do you like least, and why? 

3. Which story do you like best, and which do 
you like least, and why? 

4, Which drawing (this includes the cover) do 
you like best, and which do you like least, and 
why? 
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A Brush«it. 


OF BAD TEETH 


Wages a constant warfare 
against bad teeth, changing them to good, clean, 


healthy ones. 
Have you good teeth? 


25c.a bottle everywhere, Sample vial Free 
E. W. HOYT & CO., LowE LL, Mass. 


Enem 


So much the better. 
Use Deliciously Flavored Rubifoam and keep them so, 
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NF raaew tuo sama 
TOOTH POWDER 


MOS THE TEETH wHite, HE GREATH SWEET 
a THE GUMS HEALTHY 
F gg NTAins NO GRIT.NO ACID 

} ANYTHING INJURIO 
















d.Constabl, G 
Ne Upholstery. 
e Fabrics Suitable for Country Homes. OQ 


French and English Cretonnes, English Glazed Chintzes. 
Swiss Muslin and Lace Curtains, 
with lace frilled edge made to any desired size. 
Bedspreads to match. 
Window Shades 
Austrian Festooned, Painted Shade Cloth 
and King’s Scotch Holland. 
Yacht and Hotel Work a Specialty. 
Estimates on application. 















to order. 








Droadway, K; 19t6 Ateeet, NY 





SNS 


Handsome Sample Jar 


FREE 


with booklet on Face 








Massage ( photographs 
from life) 
The latest fashionable aid to the toilet. Unlike any other, con- 
tains no grease, no glycerine, nothing harmful. Produces smooth, 
soft skin and charming complexion. Removes 
blackheads and all impurities from the pores. 
Price 50c. or $1 a jar. 
For sale by druggists | Rubber Complexion 





and all dealers in Bulb 
toilet articles. May be 
<a used 

If not at your dealer's, | t 
send his name and we will ad- 
send, postpaid, either or | V8" 
both articles on receipt of | tage 
price. Send for free book, | With the cream. 








































Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer always restores color 
to gray hair, all the dark, rich} 
color of early life. Itkeepsthe 
scalp clean and healthy, makes 
the hair grow, and checks fall- 
ing of the hair. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send $1.00 to 
R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 














IT SAVES MONEY, TIME AND NERVOUS ENERGY— 


The Comptometer 


does the work of five human -brains; does not get 
tired or have nervous prostration. 
ARE INFALLIBLE when you learn how to use it; 
it is simple. 
and DIVIDES automatically by simply touching 
keys—one motion, no lever to operate. 
so quick, permits the handling of accounts not 
otherwis: profitable. 
trial offer. 
reading; it is free. 


‘*Mechanical Arithmetic”’ 1s interesting 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 52-56 IMlinois St., Chicago, U. S. A. 














ITS RESULTS 
ADDS, SUBTRACTS, MULTIPLIES 
Processes 


Thousands in use. Write for 


PRICE - $125.00. 








5. Which photograph, or series of photographs, 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

6. Which advertisement in the four numbers 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

%. Which feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY do 
you think needs improvement, and how? 

8. Which feature of the Household Number for 
May (issue of April 25) do you like best, and 
which do you like least, and why? 

9. What feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY, if any, 
is not to your liking, and why? 

10. What suggestion can you make that, in 
your opinion, will improve COLLIER’s WEEKLY? 


There is a booklet which tells all about this 
competition, and which may be had upon 
request to THE Lion’s MouTH. Some 
changes and improvements have been made 
in the scheme of competition since the booklet 
was printed; new competitors are therefore 
advised to look through the Editorial Bulle- 
tin of recent issues and to note these changes. 

















Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 




















NORWAY 


Sweden, Russia 


The most delightful way to visit these 
interesting countries is offered by our July 
2d Cruise of 42 days on the popular 
Lloyd express steamer ‘ KAISERIN,” 


specially chartered for our party. 


RATES, $225 AND UP 


All necessary expenses included. Send for 
illustrated programme. Programmes ready for 
various European tours ranging from $260 


to $80. FRANK C. CLARK 
111 Broadway New York 
9 State St., Boston 
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Underwood's Original Deviled Ham 
The pure and delicate deviled ham which has been on 
the market for years. Sugar-cured ham and fine, pure 
spices is all that we use. It is delicious for sandwiches, at 
lunch, picnic or tea, and in the chafing-dish. It may be 
bought at any good grocers, but be sure you see on the 
can THE LITTLE RED DEVIL. There is only ONE 
Deviled Ham — Underwood's Red Devil Brand. All 
others are imitations, but imitations in name only, as 
the goods commonly labeled and sold as potted or dev- 
iled ham, made as they are from the odds and _ ends of 
the packing house, are no more like Underwood's Orig- 
in: am than chalk is like cheese. 

Our Book contains a lot of unique and practical re- 
ceipts. We will send it FREE. 
WM. UNDERWOOD CO., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 




















THE 


KODAK 


CORRESPONDENCE S—<74 
SCHOOL *=* 


helps the amateur make technically 
perfect and artistic ~photographs. 
Explains all the little difficulties— 
there are no big ones. Individual 
criticism is given to the work of each 
pupil. Tuition, free to all owners of 
Kodak and Brownie Cameras upon 
payment of one dollar for text books. 


THE KODAK WAY 
means picture taking without a dark-room 


for any part of the work. Better results 
than the old way, too. 





$1.00 to $75.00 
$2.00 to $10.00 


Kodak and Brownie Cameras, . « 
Kodak Developing Machines, « « 


Correspondence 
School 


Eastman Kodak Co., 


iva Rochester, N.Y. ’ 


circulars and 
Kodak 
catalogues free 
at any dealer's, 
or by mai. 














KBLACHE 


FacePowverR 
PERFECTION 


in an exquisite toilet neces- 
sity for refined and beautiful 
women has been reached in 


LABLACHE 


Face Powder, which has been the standard for purity 
and excellence for over thirty years. It clears, 
freshens, beautifies and preserves the most delicate 
complexiou. It is antiseptic in its action. It makes 
possible a lovely complexion for all women, Flesh, 
Pink, White, Cream Tints. 50c. a box. Druggists 
or by mail. Beware of dangerous substitutes, 
BEN LEVY &CO., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Boston 


















“From a Sister to a Brother.” 


a naine. 


checks. 


‘‘Dead Letters,” “the angels in heaven 

have reared a shrine to the holy name 

of mother, but do you know, father 
dear, when I summarize the virtues—kind- 
ness, gentleness, benevolence—all of them 
apply so heartily to you that I wonder if a 
mother could excel in any one.’”’ Each of us 
who has known the loveliest of all loves— 
close sympathy between a father and a 
daughter—has entertained the same ques- 
tionings—and conclusions. 

Again this month hundreds of most excel- 
lent letters make choice difficult—difficult 
because many approach so clearly the prize- 
winners. These letters lie in heaps before 


ai IS SAID,” reads one of this month’s 


| us and lift voices which have a magical at- 


tractiveness. It is hard to dismiss them 
without a word, for they are expressive of 
the joy and abundance, of the pain and want, 
of so many lives; they come from so many 
happy—and also from aching, from so many 
contented—and also from homesick, hearts; 
from so many who are fortunate—and from 
others again who are desolate and forlorn. 
Sometimes a little personal note has accom- 
panied the letters, adding, ‘‘These facts are 
entirely true,’’—as if, misdoubting itself, its 
honest voice and face were not sufficient 


| guarantee. 


And fathers! what fathers do these letters 
not portray !—fathers as tender as the man of 
whom the winner of the Third Prize gives us 
sketches; fathers long absent and long- 
wished-for; fathers so absorbed in money- 
getting that they enjoy no family life and 
are strangers to their children; fathers on 
the farm saving for the mortgage to whom 
the daughter sends a check from her earn- 
ings; fathers invalided and suffering; fathers 
who have lost in the battle of life and are 
now cheered by their girls; fathers melting 
their daughter’s pride by a mania for drink; 
fathers hard and misunderstanding the uaugh- 
ter’s ambition and fret to ‘‘do something’’; 
fathers angry at change of religious forms; 
fathers regarding the daughter as a chattel, 
a possession, from whom he may exact ser- 
vice—'I have been trying,” writes one daugh- 
ter of twenty-one years, ‘trying to muster up 
enough courage to have a serious talk with 
you; but I can not, andI must write. I have 
worked for you in the office for over three 
years, and I can not remember an occasion 
when you have given me one bit of praise, or 
even thanks, for what I have done;—and as 
for pay, I get only what I got when I was a 
schoolgirl—board and clothes.” But these 
letters also portray fathers the very opposite 
of this, men who consider their daughters 
independent, rational creatures, possessing 
will, intelligence and human interest, fathers 
sympathetic with every joy and sorrow. “It 
is after eleven, Daddy dear,’’ writes a daugh- 
ter who had sought to be a church singer, 
“and Iam just back from the ‘trial’ covered 
with glory. 1 can’t wait for to-morrow to 
tell you the good news, for I’m ‘It,’ Daddy, 
with a great big I, and you are responsible 
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Only the best Lightning 
freezers made Blizzard 

have electric welded iron 
hoops, guaranteed not to 
fall off; and drawn steel 
can bottoms that will not 
leak, break or fall out. 


Booklet of Frozen Desserts 
by Mrs. Rorer— E 


NORTH BROTHERS /1FG. CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 





If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to 335 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable, We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 





The beginning of Window Happi- 
ness is a shade roller that is obedi- 
ent and faitiful—one that is guar- 
anteed not to give trouble. 

THAT ONE IS THE GENUINE 


AR HORK 









































}; you. 


for it. l’d give anything to see your rare 
smile and feel that pat of approval on my 
head. Oh, Daddy, I’m so hungry for you to- 
night.’’ There are also such pitiful letters as 
the one addressed ‘‘To my unknown father’’; 
and another to one who is dead—‘‘Such a long 
time since you went away, father dear.” 
There are many sad voices, but perhaps the 
happy and hopeful are as many. The frag- 
ments we have cited, along with the sample 
letters given below, are but half a dozen 
voices, we must remember, out of hundreds. 


First Prize 


ADDY, DADDY, how am I going to 
write you this letter! 

I should feel ashamed of myself for 
not having the courage to go straight to you 
and tell you my secret, as a sensible young 
woman should. Instead,I have run up to my 


| room and locked myself in, to write you ail 


my heart. When I have finished, I shall slip 
the letter under your bedroom door. 

Here it is: I love another man—another 
besides you, Daddy; and the conviction is 
nearly breaking my heart. 

The man I love—the other one, Daddy— 
is good, brave, true and—yes, even great; 
but my poor heart aches unutterably with 
the thought that, if I go to him, I must leave 
Leave you, dearest, best, truest father 
a girl ever had. 

When I look back over the twenty-three 
years of my life—all motherless years—and 
recall how we—you and I, Daddy—have 
walked hand in hand, heart to heart, all the 
way, through sunshine and shadow, over 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


The Dead Letter Office of a Woman’s Heart 


In the April Household Number we published in this Department the three best letters 
In this issue we give the prize-winning contributions 
“From a Daughter to Her Father.” In the June Household Number we will print the three 
best letters ‘From a Mother to Her Son,” awarding cash prizes of $25, $15 and $roas 
announced in our issue of January 31st, to which all prospective competitors would do well 
to refer, as space will not allow of a fuller explanation here. 
words in length (written on one side of the paper only), and must be received at this office 
not later than May 15th in order to receive consideration. The demand is for a real letter, 
the real expression of a woman's feeling. They should be signed with a motto, and not with 
When the winning letters are published the writers may send us their names and 
addresses with the chosen mottoes, for identification, in order that we may forward the 
All letters will be held in confidence and destroyed after the contest is closed. They 
should be addressed: Confidential,” Collier's Weekly, 416 W. Thirteenth St., New York 


Ill.—Letters from a Daughter to Her Father 





Letters must not exceed 500 


smooth paths and rough, drawing ever closer 
to each other with the passing of the years— 
when I think of all this, and then realize that 
I am actually asking you to let me leave you, 
actually deserting—oh, I could tear my heart 
out for its treachery, I could weep my eyes 
dry for very bitterness of soul! 

When I think of leaving you for this new 
love, I despise myself and want to go down 
at your feet and beg forgiveness; but, ah, 
Daddy, when I think of giving up my new 
love I can not bear the pain of it for one mo- 
ment. I can not, I can not! 

And here I am, asking you to let me go. 
Will you ever know the pain it Pives me? 
Almost I could implore you not to let me go 
—to hold me, hold me, even against my will. 

But no, you will give me your dear smile of 
immeasurable tenderness and bid me seek 
my happiness, and then my heart will bleed 
in an agony of self-reproach. 

Daddy, if you can forgive me—how silly of 
me tosay that! If you can believe that I still 
love you—that is foolish, too. If—ah, I must 
ask it—if you can give me up to him, tell me 
so by putting a rose on my breakfast plate in 
the morning. Don’t speak to me then, for my 
heart is too full. Just put the rose there. 
And then, after a while, I will try to talk 
sensibly to you about it—about him. 

Good-night, sweet Daddy. I hardly know 
what sort of state my heart is in. I only 
know that I love two men with all the very 
soul of me. That sounds dreadful, but one 
of them is my idolized father, and the other— 
Ah, put the rose there in the morning, Daddy! 

Your loving DAUGHT R. 


Second Prize 


sad days of long ago when you would 

take me in your arms and look search- 
ingly into my gypsy face for a little some- 
thing of sameness that had been a part of 
her, the little blue-eyed, golden-haired girl— 
your child-wife—who had so bravely given 
her life to give me mine? I still can hear 
you say: ‘Go ’way, my child, go ’way! I 
want blue eyes to smile at me—and those 
are black! I want soft yellow hair to toss— 
not midnight curls! I want a soft, pink cheek 
to kiss—not that brown skin! I want just 
her to love—not that wee bit of my own 
ugliness! Ah, child, go ’way! go ’way!” 

You didn’t mean to hurt me, father mine; 
eb didn’t know I heard or understood. But 

ow my little heart did ache and almost break 
because you wanted fer instead of me; for, 
father dear, God gave me, with your eyes and 
hair and skin, a heart like yours that loved 
and wanted love in sweet return. 

And as I grew and yearned for just a ray 
of your reflected love, another came into my 
life and gave the love that you denied. I 
seemed awakened from a long, long sleep! 
The birds burst into song and carolled 
loud! The budding trees for very gladness 
bloomed! Bare hills and vales put on their 
gowns of green! And sweet refreshing winds 
—they blew through night and day! It was 
the awakening of my soul! 

You looked through strong disfavored glass 
and made me choose between the men I loved 

ou, dear, and him! But, oh, I could not, 
after tasting life, go back to that existence I 
had known—those loveless, kissless days of 
Long Ago! 

1 left you, dear, but, oh! I loved you so! 
But something tells me that this message of 
to-day will bring you to me. 

Listen, dear ! here is a little stranger in 
our house who’s come to stay. She does 
not have the-midnight eyes of you and me, 
nor raven tresses that we both despise. Her 
eyés are blue and big and round, like mother’s, 
dear; her hair is yellow, sunlit gold; her skin, 
a perfect peach-blow, father mine; and, dear, 
she looks out of those great blue depths just 
as my mother looks in that sweet picture 
there that hangs above your bed. She’s 
mother’s eyes, brim-full of pity and of love; 
and mother’s mouth, half begging to be 
kissed, and when I tell her all about you, 
dear,she miles and laughs and cooes—you’ll 
come me for her sake, won’t you, love? 
Her sake d—mother’s—please! 


D)‘sea 4 DEAR, do you remember those 


; Third Prize 


Y DEAR, DEAR FATHER--The day 
M this reaches you will mark your sixty 

years. It seems scarcely possible— 
my strong, sturdy young Father with the 
big square shoulders and smooth boyish 
face! Why, it seems only yesterday you 
laughed at my childish indignation when 
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Are you ready for 
your summer outfit? 
Isa Traveling Suit needed? 
An extra Skirt required? 
A Tailor Suit, a pretty Etamine Costume 
for dress occasions, a Walking Skirt, a 
Jaunty Jacket for cool evenings at mountain 
or seashore? We can be of service to you and 
at such low prices you will be agreeably sur- 
prised. While you are waiting for your ¢ 
dressmaker we can fill your order. 
New Suits, well-tailored, from Paris 

models, $8 to $35. 


We make every garment to order according 
Etamine Costumes for Summer wear, ) 


















to your individual measurements, and no 
matter where you live we pay the express 
charges. 
All letters of inquiry are answered by women 
fashion experts who are in a position to make 
many helpful suggestions in the way of styles 
or combinations to suit the taste or figure of 
those who do not wish to rely solely on their 
own judgment. 

We have just added some new styles in Suits 
and Skirts for Summer wear, and have illustra- 
ted these in a supplement to our Fashion Book. 

Our Fashion Book and Supplement illustrate: 
the most fashionable costumes for dress 
occasions, $12 to $35. 

New Skirts, well-fashioned in cool 
summer weight materials, $4 to $20. 

Rainy-Day and Walking Suits and 
Skirts, Jaunty Jackets, Travelling 
Dresses, etc. 

A postal will bring free by return mail our 
Fashion Book and Supplement and a line of 
samples of materials from which to make 
selections. 

You take aiolnsely no risk in dealing with us, 
because any garment that is not perfectly satis- 
factory may be returned prone and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. We have 
thousands of permanent customers. May we 
have the pleasure of serving you? 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 














ADJUSTABLE TABLE 


CAN BE USED IN MORE WAYS 


and is less in the way than 
any table made. Is portable, 
can be set at any desired angle 
or height. When not in use 
occupies less than four inches 
floor space. The most use- 
ful piece of furniture in 
the home. 

A REQUISITE 

In The Sick Room 

Made in 


Six Handsome Styles 
From 
$4.50 to $8.00 
Write us to-day for 
The Sidway Chart 


It tells all about the Sidway 
Table. Mailed for the asking. 


The Srdwas WoGeo. 


5305 Armour Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Sidway Table is sold by first-class furniture 
houses in all parts of this and foreign countries. 

Pat. April 23, 1901. 


Such a Help in 
The Sewing Room 

















ACKNOWLEDGED ABSOLUTELY 








COA 


Quality 0 Price 
ie remain the same. 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 
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Model 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


A faultless mechanical construction, 
remarkable durability, exteriors which, 
viewed merely as furniture, are real mas- 
terpieces of design, but after all it is the 
tone which distinguishes the Ivers & 
Pond from hundreds of other pianos, 
good, bad and indifferent. It is the 
tone; that surpassingly beautiful, liquid 
quality; that depth of warm coloring ; 
that sustained vibration; that nice rela- 
tion of each note to the other—all these 
it is which make of the Ivers & Pond 


Piano something different—better. The 
result is easily appreciated. But the 
half-century of patient effort; the end- 


less experiments; the final success—it 
is a long story. And the recognition— 
how over three hundred leading American 
Educational Institutions have come to 
purchase and recommend Ivers & Pond 
Pianos—well, that’s another story. Send 
for our new catalogue just off the press, 
picturing the most up-to-date ideas in 
piano cases. 


HOW TO BUY 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells them, 
we send Ivers & Pond Pianos on trial at our risk. If 
the Piano fails to please, it returns at our expense for 
railway freights both ways. May we send you our 
catalogue (free), quote lowest prices, and explain our 
unique easy-pay plans? We can thus practically bring 
Boston’s largest piano establishment to your door, 
though it be in the smallest and most remote village in 
the country. Write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


137 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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CARBIDE-FEED GENERATOR 
CHEAPEST AND BEST 


Complete Gas $48 to $5, 000 


Plants from 


More brilliant than gas or electricity. Costs less 
Suited for any building anywhere. 


Write for booklet Wi 
J. B. COLT CO. 
21Barclay St.NewYork | 


The largest makers of 
Acetylene Apparatus 
and Stereupticons, 


y than kerosene. 











The Safe Soap 


for the household, nursery, 
toilet and bath. Being a deriva- 
tive of the famous skin oint- 
ment—Resinol, it restores beauty 
to the skin, by restoring perfect 
skin health. Promptly removes all 
facial and skin affections. Makes 
the skin soft, velvety and smooth. 
Fine for scalp and hair. Sold 
everywhere. Sample free. 
RESINOL CHEMICAL O90. 
Baltimore, Md. 
U. 8. A. 




















If we would have the gentle spring 
A buoyant ‘‘Next-to-Wing’’-time, 

We should attach new rubber heels 
That give us spring in Spring-time. 

O’Sullivan Rubber Heels are now described as the 
missing link between wings and shoes. Their buoyancy 
is due to the elasticity of new rubber. 35 cents, and 
small sum for attaching. Buy of your dealer, or 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


ATENT 
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one of the servants spoke of you in my hear- 
ing as ‘the old man.” I love your gray hair, 
but some way I haven't allowed myself to 
think what it meant. I remember well how 
we used to gather about your knees—four of 
us at once—“hunting for gray hairs.’”” You 
gave us a penny for every three we found 
and pulled out—it was three at first, then five 
and ten and twenty until finally the white 
ones: came in so fast we had to look else- 
where for our income. What a life we led 
you, we healthy, thoughtless boys and girls, 
and how patient you were and loving and in- 
dulgent! I remember the time when I had 
the scarlet fever and you brought me dozens 
of treasures. Finally when it seemed as if I 
could think of nothing else to ask for, a pic- 
ture of the Goddess of Liberty suggested a 
doll in that costume, and I asked for that. 
You looked everywhere but couldn’t find it. 
So you bought a doll and a little silk flag and 
brought them home. I remember now how 
you looked as you sat beside me and tried 
to fashion out a dress, with your dear clumsy 
big fingers, each one getting in the others’ 
way. I remember, too, when I was getting 
well bow you used to put me up on your 
shoulder and carry me downstairs. I felt so 
secure and comfortable there. 

You used to sing to me, too, ‘‘Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep,’’ and “I Dreamt 
That I Dwelt in Marble Halls,” and I thought 
you had the most beautiful voice in the world. 
You taught me a song, too, to sing for you, 
and when I came to the part: 


“Cuddle up close in your fair white gown, 
Father will hold you, dear, while the rain 
comes down—”’ 
I used to cuddle up sure enough, for I was 
afraid of storms and your arms were always 
my refuge. 

On the eve of my marriage you told me 
that in all m 
pang. Ah! how lovingly your dear father’s 
heart can forget! I wish mine could as well. 
But the childish wilfulness and selfishness 
are written in my memory, too, and the tears 
of womanhood can not blot them out. You 
forgave them long ago, I know, but I want 
you to know that my heart aches to think of 
them. And here and there through the years 
are days when I have comforted you—when 
your head ached and you let me bathe it—or 
other days when mother was ill and you told 
your worries to me to save her further pain. 
Those are beautiful days, father mine, and 1 
treasure them jealously. And this is true— 
as I look back through the short years of 
childhood, and the longer ones of growing 
up, and these last ones of blessed companion- 
ship, I can not remember a single harsh word 
or look from you to one of your children or 
our mother. You have been all gentleness, all 
patience, all lovingness. You have given your 
life to us, and sometimes we—your children, 
I mean—have not seemed to understand or 
love you enough in return. But we under- 
stand now, father, and love you as your heart 
asks. To the men of your outside world you 
have been kindness and charity and honesty 
and uprightness. Perhaps you think they do 
not understand either, but they do and honor 

ou. What a beautiful, sweet, noble life it 

as been you do not dream, for you never 
think of yourself. But I know, and I love you 
and honor you, too, and I want to tell you 
now—to-night—for your sixtieth birthday. 


Avalon-—Fair Avalon 
By Edith M. Thomas 


Now, while the leaf-flocks rise upon the wind, 
Now, while the grass-blade blanches with the 
frost, 
Find we that Isle (of yore not hard to find)— 
Refuge of all sweet things in old time lost ! 
Out of a world that grows austere and bleak, 
’Tis Avalon—fair Avalon I seck ! 


Thon wilt not trust that such a rcalm may be ? 
—In the mid-rapture of her Perfect Day, 
Did Summer never whisper unto thee, 
“Follow where undivided is my sway!’ 
Thus, to my spirit, did the Summer speak— 
And Avalon—fair Avalon I seck! 


T heard the farewell vesper of the thrush, 
The meadow-haunting plover’s last good-night, 
The floating call, amid the twilight hush, 
Of wild fowl, that would thither wing their 
flight: 
Weak though they be, their courage is not 
weak ; 
And I—fair Avalon I, also, seck! 


Why cling to unleafed grove and leafless ficld? 
Why linger till the dearth of wintry hours? 
Why bear the’ wound that may be closed and 
healed 
With balm nepenthean pressed from wizard 
flowers, 
While thornless roses pillow thy pale check? 
’Tis Avalon—fair Avalon I seck! 


There be so many there, of dear esteem— 
There be so many there, that were storm-tossed, 
That ventured all for sake of some great Dream; 
And there they found what they had deemed 
was lost! 
O Isle of all desire from days antique— 
Tis Avalon—fair Avalon I seck! 
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life I had never given you one, 
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1 HAND-WROUGHT WILLOW § 





is pre-eminently the ideal furniture for summer homes. Ours oo 
Yer’ is hand-made from designs prepared in our own studios, and c 
ee each piece possesses strength and durability as well as beauty, iz 
ie and a refinement of style not seen in other furniture of this ES: 
Le kind. We are this season introducing several new models, and 'Z 
oar are now prepared to furnish from stock or make to order, in a al 
” NY variety of colors, Chairs, Tables, Settles, Bedroom and Dining- le 
2 3 Room Furniture—in fact, to equip the entire house. Sa 
Neild Our stock of Cretonnes, Linen Taffetas, and other fabrics a 
ae suitable for upholstering this furniture has been chosen with *® 
ing especial care, and our collection of Wall Papers, comprising 2m 
ee | several new picture series for the hall and breakfast-room is Fe. 
‘ee most complete. ae 
Lagi | Our illustrated booklet,““Summer Ease,” mailed upon request. Lie 
ving - Py 
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The Standard American Brand 
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Samples for trial on receipt of return postage. 
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No ‘‘skeleton construction” or cheap sub- 
stitute to be paid for at gold value. 
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Watches 


are made in our own complete factories; 
the works for the cases—the cases for the 
works, Our guarantce goes with every one. 
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The entire series of Gibson’s ‘Widow and 
Her Friends,’ have been reproduced in a 
little 24-page book (in two colors), to show 
the full range of subjects which appear on 
our new 


GIBSON PICTURE 
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BIG WAGES % 
Blue Flame, Wickless, Fuel 
Oil Stove for cooking and 
New, Wonderful 


heating. 

Invention. Enormous de- 

mand. Everybody buys. 

Big Seller. Generates its own fuel gas from kerosene oil. 
Cheapest, safest 


A spoonful oil makes hogshead fuel gas. 
fuel. No dirt, ashes or big coal bills. All sizes. Prices 
$3 up. Write for special offer, new plan. Catalogue Free 
WORLD MPG. CO., 5236 World Bidg., CINCINNATI, O. 
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DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ONTH’S-END TALK ABOUT PASSING THINGS WORTH WHILE 
| By Norman Hapgood 

business man been loved by women.” 


you have the Frenchman to the bottom; and 
one of the things he feels the lack of in Amer- 


> @® 
z @ 


I. America and Her Women 


NE OF THE MOST diverting books that 
O* have fallen under my eyes of late is the 
‘Business and Love” of the French trav- 
eller, Hugues le Roux. Its charms are two: 
amiable absurdity and equally amiable truth. 
Let us take these attributes in their order. 
Frenchmen are usually ridiculous about the 
United States. A member of another Latin 
race confided to me this winter, in all serious- 
ness, that she found the American college 
girl delightful, because she had the straight 
vision and open feeling of a matron, while 
still in early youth—and why? Because all 
of the college girls led the lives of matrons, 
and that this arrangement was, in silence, 
accepted by the faculty as a valuable part of 
the curriculum. 

What shall we say to our foreign friends? 
One of them feared for her baby’s welfare in 
America, ‘‘because buffaloes give so little 
milk.’? Another, in her own home, regretted 
her inability to furnish a cultivated Ameri- 
can visitor with chewing-gum. 

This sort of thing has gone on from the 
War of Independence. The best book on 
America was written by an Englishman— 
Tames Bryce—but the sane books are rare. 
‘An observant and judicious traveller visited 
us a year or two ago, and promptly pre- 
sented his impressions: “It is a fine book,” 
said one of his readers, ‘‘but I wish he had 
taken another day to write it.” 

Unless you know a vast amount about the 
subject in advance, you will not understand 
enough in six weeks to justify a volume. 
Mr. Bryce came to this country loaded with 
preliminary learning, and while here he was 
in contact always with the soundest and most 
learned Americans. M. Hugues le Roux came 
with a Frenchman’s racial ignorance of us, 
and he apparently spent most of his time in 
the small and wealthy set that has the readi- 
est machinery for feeding and amusing all 
kinds of lions. 


There was a naughty Boy, 
And a naughty Boy was he, 
He ran away to Scotland 
The people for to see— 
Then he found 
That the ground 
Was as hard, 
That a yard 
Was as long, 
That a song 
Was as merry, 
That a cherry 
Was as red, 
That lead 
Was as weighty, 
That fourscore 
Was as eighty, 
That a door 
Was as wooden 
As in England— 
So he stood in his shoes 
And he wondered, 
He wondered, 
stood in his shoes 
And he wondered. 


He 


If M. Hugues le Roux had been content to 
imitate the English poet, and confine himself 
to wonder, he would have avoided many an 
error, but also deprived us of some diversion 
and some wholesome censure. 

Let us take a few indications that not all 
which pretty women poured into his ears was 
any more true than what was told to my 

talian friend about eollege girls, and that 
not ail which he imagined he saw was really 
true. ‘‘Hens,’? wrote another Frenchman, 
after his first country excursion, ‘tare black 
with white spots. 

Our friend goes to dinner, where the guests 
behave in a way which most of us would call 
unusual, and he decides that whenever a 
hostess turns from her right neighbor to her 
left, every woman at the table immediately 


| does the’ same, even in the middle of a sen- 


tence. 
He thinks it is the general rule for women 


not to marry until they can have at least as 
much luxury as they had in their fathers’ 
houses. If he had stayed here longer he 
would have found it harder to write his 
book. 

He thinks that we make our servants wear 

caps in order to lessen the peril of their beauty. 

He thinks that intelligent people waste a 
large part of their social time in conversing 
about how they prefer tea. 

He understands that a league has been 
formed to give women entire power over ad- 
vertisements which exhibit the female form, 
and he hopes much of it. ‘I can not tell you 


| how glad I was when I heard of such a league 
| being founded.’ 


In eloquently explaining how dominant the 


idea of family is in France, he agrees with 


one of his characters who says: ‘This feeling 
that often among the dour- 
gevisie I have heard wives, in a moment of 
tenderness, call their husbands ‘Papa.’ ”’ 

Dear, dear! Fortunate Le Roux, if he did 
not meet the same phenomenon frequently in 
America. 

He fears that female reporters are fre- 
quently engaged in blackmail. If one of them 
sees you alone, she immediately threatens to 
charge you with improper conduct if you do 
not bribe her, and the courts take her word. 
“You may be as innocent as a new-born 
lamb,” says his informant, “it makes no dif- 


ference.’ 


“Never,” “in any country has the 


he says, 


Study Window 


There 


ica is ‘general ideas’! The French have 
plenty of them 

In our co-educational schools he finds that 
there is a rivalry between the sexes, and that 
the boys look upon themselves as hopelessly 
inferior to the girls intellectually. 

‘On the streets on Sunday, the women walk 
with women, men with men; seldom a man 
and woman together.”’ 

When I read that I decided never to make 
an observation on a foreign country; for I 
had just reached a similar conclusion about 
driving in Rome. 

Now observe how a man may learn in the 
most unexpected places. Our poor friend 
went to the theatre. He saw May Irwin. 
You might expect that before that gifted 
artist he would have lost his seriousness for 
amoment. Nothe. ‘It seemed to me that 
in the bursts of laughter I could hear pre- 
liminary murmurs of the sentimental rebel- 
lion which may weil bring down the American 
woman from the pedestal where man’s over- 
indulgence has placed her.” 

‘‘A second War of Rebellion is threatening. 
It is no longer the North marching against the 
South, it is the woman marching against the 
man.” 

That, presumably, is another general idea. 
In America we call them mare’s-nests, wheels 
in the head, defective trolleys, or pass them 
off with a brief reference to the undesirable 
hereafter. 

“The twentieth-century American woman 
frets because the men don’t talk to her at 
all!’ Whom, my friend, did you sit next to 
when you learned that truth? 

But enough of Gallic pipe-dreams. There 
is solid matter in the book, and it is time to 
come to it. 

M. Le Roux likes our fresh interest and 
originality, but properly warns us that ‘a 
certain common bond, let us call it good 
taste, unites, in all essential things, the be- 
liefs of intelligent and cultured people,” a 
truth of which too many Americans are still 
ignorant. 

Granting that “home”’ is an Anglo-Saxon 
word, he points out the tender associations 
of matson,and we surely do care too little for 
the actual place, the actual house we live in; 
although we are improving in this; a few of 
us are learning every year to hate the board- 
ing-place and even the temporary and ugly 
house, and the same class of people who re- 
joiced in hotels a generation ago now loathe 
them. 

The word ‘restless’? does not exist in 
French, and we deserve the scolding M. Le 
Roux gives us for the evil it denotes. 

He attacks divorce without realizing its 
good side; but it will do us no harm, perhaps, 
to remember its bad side. It legitimately in- 
creases freedom, but too often it is the ex- 
pression of mere shallow, nervous discontent, 
and the facilities for obtaining divorce, with- 
out real ground, increase this mean and selfish 
irresponsibility. 

He is horrified by wilful barrenness and by 
the crimes that make it possible. 

But here, not content with attacking the 
degenerate shrinking from any children, he 
swings to the conventional exaggeration. 
‘‘What woman, sire,” asked Mme. De Staél 
of Napoleon, ‘‘do you place above all others 
in your kingdom?” ‘‘The woman,’ Napoleon 
answered, ‘‘who has the most children.”’ 
Such a stock-raising gospel as that is enough 
to disgust anybody with the whole topic of 
“race suicide,’’ on which we are now so 
busily talking. We have said farewell to the 
brood-mare idea of woman, and no president 
can make the rabbit the ideal citizen. On the 
other hand, sterility has been a curse from the 
days of Sarah, and will remain one, in spite 
of dogs and fashion, forever. 

Into M. Le Roux’s arguments against wo- 
man’s education, freedom of intercourse and 
equality of opportunity, I shall not enter. 
His ideas are clever and eloquently put, but 
they are the ideas of Moslem. We love our 
women, we rejoice in their new flights, and 
no Frenchman is compelled to marry them. 
It is a good book; full of thought; vastly 
better worth spending a few hours over than 
the ordinary novel, and not lightly to be 
classified under the head of fiction. 


Il. Republics vs. Woman 


Our country, according to M. Le Roux, is 
in danger from the precedence given to wo- 
man. Minerva, according to him, sprang 
from the head of Jove, not from the head of 
Juno. He is afraid of too many grass eggs in 
America. Now along comes one Mrs. Woolsey, 
with a book to prove the exact opposite. The 
book is shrill and innocent, but the fact that 
it found a publisher perhaps proves that the 
woman’s rights spouters are not all dead. 
This volume, called-‘‘Republics vs. Woman,”’ 
demonstrates that it is better for women to 
live in monarchies, for in England or China a 
woman has a chance to become Queen, where- 
as with us she can not be President. She is 
not in the directory, her face on the currency 
is.impersonal, there are no streets named for 
her and no battleships, the funeral of evena 
President’s wife is private, and there is no 
place for women in masculine clubs. Ac- 
cording to the author’s notes, her hits against 
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PIANOS 


Have been Established over 51 Years 


They are perfect examples of piano 
strength. The Construction of the 
Vose is the result of fifty years of 
development and the application of 
the highest mechanical skill to the 
production of each separate part. 


By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a fine piano. We 
allow a liberal price for old instruments in ex- 
change, and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with us at a dis- 
tant point the same as in Boston. Send for 
our descriptive catalogue, which gives full 
information, 


VosE & SONS PIANO Co. 
161 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

















(Natural Flavor) 


Food Products 


Always ready to serve—always deliciously ap- ‘ 


petizing. ‘The natural flavor of the choicest 
meats and vegetables—the delicate aroma that 
comes from dishes temptingly prepared—the 
appetizing, satisfying relish that delights L. 
epicure—all these you'll find in 
Home Baked Pork and Beans. Made. in 
Libby’s spotless kitchens, where purity reigns 
supreme—’tis only one of Libby’s Good 
Things to E at. 
Send five 2c stamps for Libby's big Atlas of the 
World. Handsome booklet—‘How to Make Good 
Things to Eat’’—free. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Chicago 

















Odorless Garbage 


Out of sight and safe from disturbance, if put 
in Witt’s Corrugated Can. - Tight fitting lid 
keeps odors in, dogs out. The only neat, thor- 
oughly sanitary and durable receptacle for 
garbage. Get Witt’s; imitations are worth- 
less. See that ‘‘ Witt’s Corrugated Can” is 
stamped in the lid. 
Sold by housefurnishing and hardware dealers 


THE WITT CORNICE CO., Dept. T, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Excels knife, 
scissors, etc. Clips 
Files, Cleans, removes and 
prevents hangnails, Conven- 
ient to carry in your purse or pocket 
Nickel plated. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SENT POST-PAID 25c. 


or Sale Everywhere 


The H.C.COOK CO., 53 Main St., Ansonia,Conn. 


LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA 


AND PARALYSIS CONQUERED AT LAST BY 
DR. CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD 


Write me about your case. Advice and proof of cures Free. 


DR. CHASE, 224 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Dealer 
is Honest 


who offers you a RADCLIFFE SHOE. 
It costs him more than any other 
shoe that he sells for $2.50 but he 
knowsit will give you most service, 
most satisfaction. A sensible dealer, 
catering to sensible women, is glad to 
sell Radcliffe Shoes at a small profit, 
sure that he is building up a perma- 
nent, satisfactory busi- 
ness. Seek the dealer 
who sells 


Shoes 
for Women 


See the complete line, all styles for every 
occasion, in good shoe stores, 

or write for free style-book 

and calen- 

dar book- 

mark. 


All 
Styles 
7 


Radcliffe Shoe 

Dressing is best 

for any women’s shoe. 
10 Cents 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE CO. 
Dept. 14 Boston, Mass. 











GLASCOCK’S Combined 
Baby Jumper 


and 
Rocking Chair 
Combines a 


Bed, Jumper, 
Rocking Chair 
and 


High Chair 
FREE! 


A beautiful booklet with 
100 rich illustrations show- 
ing the many practical 
uses of Glascock’s Com- 
bined Baby Jumper and 
Rocking Chair and giv- 
ing scores of testimonials 
from grateful mothers, 


Write to us today. Itis - - FREE 
GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO. 
































KITCHEN BOUQUET! "sis" 


A 30 years’ favorite. For Soups, Sauces, GRAvigs, 

Stews, Roasts and general culinary purposes. The 

Kitchen Garden condensed and ready for instant use. 
“Housekeeping would be a burden without it.”—S, T. Rorer. 
“Indispensable to all savory dishes.” — Janet M. Hill. 
“No housekeeper should be without it.”’—Helen Armstrong. 

If your grocer don’t keep it, insist on his getting it for you 

Write for Booklet and Free Sample, or send 30c. for mailing package. 

Liberal Commissions to House-to-House Can vassers. 


PALISADE MFG. CO., 245 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 





To keep my lady 
at her 
A box of 
we'd suggest. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut St., Phila. 


HITMANS. 
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the tyrant sex were received by her woman 
audience with ‘‘shrieks of laughter.’’ The 
same response might have been elicited had 
the audience been composed of men. The | 
work deserves the serious consideration of | 
Lavinia, Queen of the Holland Dames, of | 
Sorosis, and of Carrie Nation. It proves 
that the United States is the most intoxi- | 
cated, hypocritical, licentious and condemned | 
country on the face of the earth, because its 
governors are men. 

“During the time I kept tag,’’ says the 
author, whose English is remarkable, ‘‘f 
found that over three-fourths of the vic- 
tims of murder were women—the majority 
of their murderers being their husbands.”’ 
Russia ought to address a note to “that | 
masculine oligarchy, the American Repub- 
lic, especially as the murderers are, in the 
vast majority of cases, native-born American 
men.” 

Royal women can propose marriage and 
ask for dances; but no woman in this coun- 
try, according to Mrs. Woolsey, has either of 
these privileges. Sancta simplicitas. There 
is something holy in such ignorance. About 
her we would ask, as she asks about all wor- 
thy women, ‘‘ Where are its public monuments 
to such?” 

In America, when a man becomes drunk, 
he uses an axe to beat his wife’s brains out. 
In monarchies, the liquor only makes him 
happy. 
“The most important step,” says George 
Bernard Shaw, ‘Europe can take in the 
twentieth century will be the partition of 
the American Republics by the powers of 
Europe. Americans can not govern; all 
Americans confess it when they go to Eu- 
rope, and all Europeans notice it when they 
go to the New World.’”’ These two thinkers 
ought to be brought together. Both take 
what is sometimes called ‘‘the larger view.” 

Such a book as Mrs. Woolsey’s shows what 
straits an author reaches when she wishes to 
complain of woman’s place in this happy wo- 
man’s land. There are a few old laws need- 
ing modification about property and the con- 
trol of children, but they will soon be 
altered. As to voting and holding office, 
woman has but to ask. To-day she prefers 
her privileges to any extension of rights, and 
the more Scultured” she is the clearer are 
her reasons for the choice. When a major- 
ity of women, or a minority composed of the 
women who are most respected, demand 
the suffrage, it will be theirs. Naturally, 
the question will not be left to those who 
like to climb up on a post and crow like a 
rooster. 





Ill. Happiness 


As arule, there is not much popular inter- 
est in the best contemporary books of essays. 
Newspapers review them favorably and no- 
body buys them. Most of the books, in this 
land of public schools and general reading, 
are bought by people who are neither igno- 
rant nor learned, neither cultivated nor rustic. 
These people want a certain amount of moral- 
izing and criticism, but they want it digested, 
or easy to digest. Talks to mothers, or on 
what books to read and what not to read, 
novel notes, instructions on how to be happy, 





in words of one syllable, often find a better 
market than the forthcoming book of politi- 
cal studies by Mr. James Bryce will be likely 
to find. 

Professor Hilty is very popular in Germany 
and Switzerland. His book, called ‘‘Happi- 
ness,’’ treats of ‘tthe meaning of life,” and 
has departments on such topics as work, ideal- 
ism and good habits. The author is an edu- 
cated man, a professor, who lays down some 
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is one of the greatest gifts that Nature can 
stow. 


It comes to those who obey her 
laws. Nature’s food is grain—and fruit 


“{Jalta“Vita 


is whole wheat impregnated with barley malt, 
susened with an thoroughly cooked, daintily 
flaked, toasted to nut-brown crispness. It 
makes a delightful, appetizing, satisfying meal 
—morning, noon, night. Delicious when served 
with fresh luscious fruit. 

No Work, no heat; 

Just cream—then eat. 


cou! in Malta-Vita packages, telling how to secure 
” $350.00 Kimball Piano and other valuable articles free. 


Malta-Vita Pure Food Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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Dress the Bed 


and give that 
chic finish in the day-time 


It is a cylinder of corrugated multi- 
ply paper, easy to handle, wonderfully 
strong, never wears out. Cover with lace 
or other material:to match the spread. 
Almost every good dealer from Maine to California 
has them; if your local dealer cannot supply you, 
write us, stating width of your bed, enclose express 
or money order for $2; we will ship an Acme Roll 
and pay the charges to any express point on or east 
of the Mississippi River. Money back if you want it. 
Our handsome book ‘‘Dainty Bedrooms” 
tells all about it. Mailed free on request 


H. & D. Paper Co., 830 Water Street, Sandusky, Ohio 


































Remington 
Typewriter Company 

, 327 Broadway 

a, New York 





























































truth and some exaggeration in a clear and 





solemn way. Anybody who likes honorable, 
sage plodding will find it here in most re- 
spectable form. Few men can really talk 
about fundamental rules of life. Emerson 
can do it, exciting and stimulating us, giving 
us ozone, even if he leads to no precise goal. 
Montaigne can do it, and in lesser degree 
Charles Lamb, with the charm of humor, 
shrewdness, high literary art. Bacon, also, 
with his compact expression, loaded with ex- 
perience—a few great men, in every country, 
not half a dozen perhaps, in the whole his- 
tory of any land, who seem to have enough to 
say on these foundation topics. More poets 
have had the power to moralize greatly, 
Wordsworth high among them. Of the rest, 
when they talk so high, we feel with Omar: 


“Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Sage, and heard great argument 





THE GLEN SieetLawa Fence 


is strong, light, durable, cheap. For a substantial 
durable fence, easily put up, and that stays put up 
there is nothing ‘just as good.” Suitable for Lawns, 
Cemeteries, School Yards, Churches and other inclos- 
ures, it meets every condition. Graceful in appear- 
ance, it can be adjusted to run up and down hill. 
Strong in construction, it stands every reasonable 
test. Send for free circular. 








About it and about, but evermore 

























V may havea Dia- Gi 
ou mond handed to ‘ 
you at your own door, 
psy for it in such easy monthly amounts hat you 
will bardly miss the money. You simply makes 
selection our illustrated catalogue, then we 
send the Diamond to you with all express charges 
re) . If you are entirely satisfied you keep the Diamond and pay 
for it in eight equal monthly payments, otherwise return it at our 
expense and your money will be refunded immediately. Weare one 
of the oldest (Est.1858) and by far the largest house in the business, 
‘or instance, ask your | 


cial ratings. You will be told that we stand at the top in credit, 
promptness and reliability, and that our representations may be ac- 
cepted without question. Beautiful booklet explaining everything and 
catalogue, sent free. rite lay 

LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Dept. D-38, 92 to 98 State St. 





GLEN MANUFACTURING CO., Box 104, Elwood City, Pa. 





Opposite Marshall Field & Co. CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 








Came out by the same door wherein I went.” 








This book is very precise. It tells you how 
many days to work, during what hours, under 
what conditions, how much money to have, 
how to read a book, what moral principles to 
confirm or acquire. It is virtuous and sensi- 
ble moralization, and it instils much more 
wisdom than would ordinarily be acquired 
by hearing or perusing one hundred and 
forty-nine pages of pulpit doctrine. 





Burnett’s Vanilla 


leaves a good taste in the mouth. It is pure and whole- 
some. Don’t be cheated with cheap goods.—Adv. 


Cook’s Imperial Extra 
dealer for it. None superior. 
passed.—Adv. 


To Cure a Cold in One Day 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails to cure. E. W. Grove’s 
signature is on each box. 25c.—Adv. 


ypagne. Ask your 
Its quality cannot be sur- 


Infants Thrive 
on cow’s milk that is not subject to any change of com- 








HARD 


Davidson xveser 


AT LAST—An indestructible Atomizer throw- 

ing a powerful spray for 
Perfume or 
Medicinal Use. 








Very unique, and “""con- 
structed on new principles. 


Sent by mail on receipt of $1.10. 





Atomizer closed, reservoir or bot- 
tle immerged in bulb. Very com- 
pact and secure. No leaking. 





ATOMIZER 
ACR 


The reservoir and tips are made of har 
rubber and telescope into the soft rubber 
bulb, making a very compact instrument. 








DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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position. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is always 
the same in all climates and at all seasons. As a general 
— milk it is superior and is always available. 
—Adv. 
“Practical Wall Street” 

Write to Mallett & Wyckoff, Astor Building, Ten Wall 
Street, New York, for a copy of ‘Practical Wall Street.”’ 
Contains valuable information of a practical nature for 


investors. Members N. Y. C. Stock Exchange. 





Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day re- 
ceived. 
where at twice the price. Booklet “CARD STYLE" FREE! 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. 205, St. Louis, Mo. 


VISITING 
CARDS ": 


100 350 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable else- 








BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon & 
Healy ‘‘Own-Make” Instruments are pre- 
ferred by Levy, Strauss, &c. Lowest prices. 
Fine Catalog. 1000 Illustrations, mailed 
Sree; it gives instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 30 Adams St., Chicago 
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I own 
For Strength 
I’d back my 


claws alone 


NCE in the hazy days of Yore 
(1 can not very well be more 
Explicit, since it was before 
Dates were invented), 
Once on a time, as I began 
To say, the Lion formed a plan 
To undermine the rule of Man, 
Which he resented. 
In answer to the Lion’s call, 
His fellow creatures great and 4 
small, a 
From earth and air, came one and all 
In trepidation. 
He then delivered a discourse, 
And proved with eloquence and force 
Man was their one and only source 


Of Tribulation. 


“What is he—taken at his best ? 
A mete pretence! Not even dressed, 
If we his puny form divest 

OF spoil he’s looted. 


The fact that we can far excel 


“I am not boasting when 






Against his battle-axe of stone ; 
While, as to Vision, 

‘Tis nothing more than idle talk 

To mention Man beside the Hawk — 

The swift Horse, too, his clumsy walk 
Views with derision. 


“Only Man’s Ignorance, I'm bound 

To say, could possibly confound 

The Scent and Hearing of the Hound 
With his dull powers ; 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


A FABLE : 


Pm, His boasted Strength and Speed, as well Like half-burnt Antelope and Bear, 
ae’ As, Hearing, Sight and’Taste and Smell, With the fastidious Bee compare 
a Is undisputed. That sips the flowers. 





Collectively, none holds as he 
The Combination.” 





Their only practicable scheme 
Was Federation. 


And so, in view of Public 
Need, 
The Hawk, Hound, Bee 
and Horse agreed 
To pool their Sight, Scent, 
Taste and Speed; 
And in due season / 
They made pro tem. the 
Lion King, 
Intrusting him with every- 
thing 
Upon condition he would 
bring 
Proud Man to reason. 


Of those same four. 
posed, 
They started straightway, 


He closed the gateway. 


As well his Taste, that gluts on fare 


“And yet,’ the Lion said, «though we 
Outshine Man to the last degree 


In short, the moral of his theme 
Was this: If Beasts would reign supreme 







The crafty Lion then proposed 
To send an Embassy composed 
As none op- 


And, coming to Man’s portals wide, 
They entered, but no trace espied 
Of Man, until (from the outside) 
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How the Lion Became King 
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And there he kept them till they swore 

To be his servants evermore, 

And work his will, and bow before 
His rod of iron: 

The Dog to watch, the Hawk to kill, 

The Horse to carry and to till, 

The Bee with sweets his jars to fill. 
All save the Lion,— 


The Lion stayed at home—and purred, 

And kept thenceforth the crown conferred 

Pro tem., and nothing more was heard 
About Conditions. 

So ends my tale. Perchance it brings 
Some light to bear on certain things— 
Such as the Origin 

of Kings, 

And Politicians. 





The Pursuit of Higher Politics in the Balkans 


§ SUPPOSE, in fact I am sure, that there 
are any number of millions of people 
in these United States who remain in- 
different to the exciting rumors with 
which the press agencies of the Balkan 
peninsula are flooding the West, but, 
as for myself, a fact or a fake from the 
very least of the Balkans has the power 
to pleasurably thrill me. In explanation I should say, 
as it may not be known to others besides Stam- 
bouloff’s mercenary ‘sapagees or long-stick men, who 
made my duties unpleasant and often dangerous, 
that for a twelvemonth it was I who personally 
conducted the rumors that arose in Bulgaria and 
Roumelia and launched them—I flatter myself only 
those of some body and substance—upon their dis- 
turbing travels toward the capitals of Central and 
Western Europe. 

Of course, in the end the stick men triumphed, but I 
survived the strain for an astonishingly long time; for 
in the era of which I speak the average life of a frank 
and sincere observer of political conditions in the Bal- 
kans was a month, while he who hung on for six weeks 
inspired respect, even in the savage breast of Stam- 
bouloff, and was never sent into exile on a freight train 
but always by the Orient Express. 

The political situation in Servia at this time would 
be as difficult to define as was the name of the Prime 
Minister to spell. The Regent we called Bellomarko- 
vitch for short. This was not his real name, but his 
‘“‘oiven’? name. We gave ittohim. He was generally 
called the tarnished general; but that is another story, 
and many a man in gold lace and epaulets has. been 
tarred with the same brush. His party was called the 
Possibilists, and their policy was to keep the Balkans 
boiling and to get just as many rubles as they could 
out of the Pan-Slavs ‘of Moscow and just as many 
florins as they could out of the men of Vienna who 
believe in Austria’s historic advance toward the East. 
The Skouptchina, the legislative assembly, composed 
for the most part of peasants and swineherds, was in 
session, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer had just 
presented his budget in verse, which was being bitterly 
attacked by the sheepskin-clad financiers in elegiacs; 
for your Servian peasant is closer with the kopeck than 
the traditional Scotsman with the sixpence, and always 
prone to poetry. 

The great extravagance of the little kingdom at this 
time was not the army, which had been almost entirely 
gobbled up in the recent war with Bulgaria, but keep- 
ing the deposed King Milan, who was living in Paris, 
in funds; for of course, as he kept writing back to Bel- 
grade, it would have been a shameful thing for Servia 





By Stephen Bonsal 


had he not been able to live in the same style as the 
other kings in exile. 

When the first possibility of getting rid of King 
Milan had presented itself to the deliberative minds 
of the legislature (the Servian name of which I shall 
not mention again), the skin-clad, poetry-spouting 
peasants thought relief would be cheap at any price; 
but now that his overdrafts kept coming in with busi- 
ness-like regularity, in a fit of anger they cut off his 
allowance altogether. This radical ‘action had quite 
unexpected results. Four or five days after the last 
dishonored draft had reached Paris, the ex-king stepped 
jauntily off the Orient Express, drove up to the Palace 
and told his son, the then boy-king Alexander, that he 
had come to pass his old age under the shelter of his 
roof. 


The Return of the Prodigal Parent 


Relations between the kingly son and the ex-kingly 
father were very strained. Milan maintained a separate 
establishment in the royal palace, which was none too 
large, and the boy-king could not turn him out, how- 
ever much he wanted to. In the afternoons we—by 
which I mean the unattached strangers in the city— 
were often bidden to the pleasure palace outside Bel- 
grade, in the vale of Topsheda, where the boy-king 
cast the cares of state to the winds and tried to learn 
how to swim under our guidance—lessons which were 
gladly given; for in those days, whatever he may have 
since become, he was a bright, vivacious boy. 

Time went on and still, amid cabals, scandals and de- 
nunciations from every quarter, I held my ground. I 
think it was because I conspired freely with all con- 
spirators without regard to creed or political complex- 
ion. I played ¢arok with the Radicals in the morning 
and ¢rzc-trac with the Conservatives in the afternoon. 
I was not infrequently bidden to that section of the 
palace where King Milan had established himself, and 
gorged myself with sweets, as the visitor to Majesty in 
Servia must, while Milan discoursed upon his menus 
a in Paris, which the treasury had found so 
costly. 

With the end of the fourth month I had become as 
stable in Belgrade as the town pump. All the plots of 
my banished colleagues in Zemlin to undermine my 
position had failed, as I thought, ignominiously. The 
papers spoke of my presence as being grateful and 
pleasing to all, and their editors styled me their sym- 
pathetic colleague; and then there came the unexpected 


bolt out of the serene heavens, in the shape of the Pig 
War with Austria. How it happened I do not know. 
One never does know exactly how it is that war breaks 
out. I think, however, the Austrian spies discovered 
that the Russian Minister (certainly M. Hitrovo was 
not careful) was smuggling into the country, by way 
of Semendria, the explosive contributions of the Mos- 
cow committee; whereupon Felix Austria sulked, and 
with reason. She was sorry for her misplaced confi- 
dence and for her misapplied donations, which, as was 
now quite apparent, were to be used in furthering Rus- 
sian schemes. And then—who could the genius have 
been, since Andrassy was dead?—the Imperial Govern- 
ment conceived a plan which brought Servia low in a 
very few days. 

There came a telegram from Vienna to the effect 
that, by Imperial order, no more Servian pigs would 
be admitted to the Dual Monarchy. People who are 
ignorant of the intimate connection between the 
budget and the price of pigs in Servia will hardly ap- 
preciate the force of this state-stroke. It meant ruin. 

‘*How is that?’’ they ask. ‘‘With all the pigs penned 
up at home, food must be plenty and cheap and no fear 
of starvation.” 

But it is there they show their ignorance of the idio- 
syncrasies of the Servian pig. You can not eat Servian 
pig—in Servia. Upon his native heath he is wonder- 
fully prolific, but still only skin, bone and bristles. 
They are driven up to Belgrade from the swamps as 
lean as greyhounds and as hungry as wolves. But 
once across the river in Hungary, they fatten rapidly 
and are much sought after in all the European markets. 
With Hungary closed, and all its pleasant pastures a 
tantalizing dream—and that is what the Imperial em- 
bargo meant—there was nothing for the Servian pigs 
and the Servian swineherds to do but starve. 

Perhaps I was incautious at this juncture. A man 
can not hold his peace all the time. Besides, I recog- 
nized that popularity is not a permanent asset. You 
must keep bidding for it all the time. SolIbid. ‘‘That 
is not diplomacy,’’ I said. ‘‘ ’Tis a disloyal stroke—a 
blow beneath the belt.’’ And the next morning the 
‘*Male Novina,”’ the greatest of Belgrade papers, hailed 
me as a friend of Servia and a protector of the pigs. 

Three days passed, and the press of embargoed pigs 
in Belgrade was so great that it was with difficulty one 
found where to put one’s feet. On the evening of the 
fourth day a famished drove broke into the Red Dog 
Tavern and licked up the crumbs that fell from our 
round table. That night Raskelvich, the Chief of 
Police, sat with me late over his plum brandy. 

‘*You can do all kinds of things with pigs in Amer- 
ica,’’ he began. ‘‘In Chicago, I hear, you put a pig in 

















‘‘FOR 35 YEARS A STANDARD PIANO”? 


The WING PIANO 


From the Factory at Wholesale Price 


IF YOU INTEND TO BUY A PIANO. A Book—nota 


You need th i S boo catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 


eee A experts. It makes the selection of a piano easy. If read 
carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship, and finish; will tell you how to know good from bad. 
It describes the materials used; gives pictures of all the different parts, and tells how they should be made and put 
together. It is the only book of its kind ever published. It contains 116 pages, and is named ‘‘The Book 
of Complete Information About Pianos.’’ We send it free to any one wishing to buy a piano. Write for it. 


Save from $100 to $200 W< mak tte WING PIANO 


and sell it ourselves. It goes 
direct from our factory to your home. We do not employ any agents or 
salesmen, and do not sell through dealers or retail stores. When you buy the 
WING PIANO you pay the actual cost of making it and our one small whole- 
sale profit. This profit is small because we sell thousands of pianos yearly. 
Most retail stores sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos yearly, and must 
charge from $100 to $200 profit on each. Think for yourself; they cannot help it. 





acne “a 


United States Governor Sayres of Texas, Gov- 


Prom i nent Pu rch asers ernor Longino of Mississippi, Governor Bliss 


of Michigan, United States Senator Cameron, 
General W. R. Miles, Supreme Court Justice Dare, are among those who endorse the Wing Piano. Prof. Dana of 
Dana’s Musical Institute, Prof. Nunally of Southern Female College, Prof. Peterson of Humboldt College, are P ¥ P 
among those who have used the Wing Piano in addition to prominent musicians, music teachers and orchestra Wing Piano—45 Styles to select from 


ae Se ae ee oe No other piano made equals this in style and design of case 


IN 35 YEARS OVER 36,000 PIANOS 


We refer to over 36,000 satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States. WING PIANOS are guar- 
anteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material. 


We Pay Freight SENT ON TRIAL No Money in Advance 


We will send any WING PIANO to any part of the United States on trial. We pay freight in advance and do not ask 
for any advance payment or deposit. If the piano is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in your home, we take it back 
entirely at our expense. You pay us nothing unless you keep the piano. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 


Old instruments taken in exchange. EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
WING ORGANS INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, 
zither, and banjo. Music written for these instruments, 
with and without piano accompaniment, can be played 
just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though 

















are sold under the same guarantee as Wing Pianos. 
Sent on trial to any part of the United States, 
freight paid in advance by us, without any advance 





payment or deposit being made. Sold on easy rendered by an orchestra. The original instrumental attach- 
monthly payments. Separate Organ catalogue sent ment has been patented by us, and it cannot be had in any 
on request. other piano. Beware of imitations. 


WING & SON 211-213 EAST TWELFTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


1868—35th YEAR—1903 



































| } Sight Restored To Thousands 
THE New UNIVERSITY 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Edited by HENRY M. MAC CRACKEN, D.D., LL.D. 


CHANCELLOR NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 








COMPLETE IN 10 ROYAL QUARTO VOLUMES 
Handsomely and Substantially Bound in Half Morocco 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 


























This new University Encyclopedia, 32 full-page 
which is ready for immediate de- plates repre- 
livery, contains nearly 8,000 senting the 
pages, over 75,000 ency- historical 
clopedic ‘articles and and scien- 
titles, 40,000 geo- tificachieve- 
graphical refer- ments of the 
ences, 16 past cen- 
double-page tury, 12,000 
colored biographies, 


plates in hundreds of new, 
over 100 original and special 
brilliant de- features, more than 1,000 
signs, 96 wood engravings. in. the 
new colored text and over 7,000,000 
Maps spe- words, more than 300 special 
cially made contributors and over 5,000 noted 
for this work, specialists from all over the world. 


The New University Encyclopedia is written in simple, straightforward English, 


and contains more information that is reliable and comprehensive than any other EYE DISEASES CURED WITHOUT SURGERY 


reference work ever placed upon the American market. Every department has 


been prepared by a noted specialist. is the title of a book by Dr. Oren Oneal, of Chi: , which will be sent absolutely free anywhere, It is of the utmost value tc 

INTROD Cc anyone =~ is ent \sbce any a “pine - a how gah al cured at home quickly and at small expense 

as many thousan rs have. ts. C, H. Sweetland, Hamburg, Ia.; Mis. D. C. Stevens, Crown Point, Ind.; Mrs. S. C. Willard, 

WE HAVE A 3 REMARKABLE q zs t TORY PROPOSITION Hiwatt 9 Hh ccict ents Center, you ts Ww. Mina Marengo, Ill.; A. J. Staley, Hynes, Cal.; Miss Jéuiaan 

; ; Schm th St., Milwaukee, Wis., are just afew who cured themselves of blind by the Oneal Dissolvent thod, 

‘for those who desire this latest and most esirab € reference work, by which It CROSS EYES STRAI gordon oui age or rains oks Method, alway successful Relermesita pelbeing- vi paar ye ada it 

j , 7 you have no eye trouble yourse! it have a friend who has, Dr. Oneal will be very glad to send his book if you will send @ and 

oh be obtained at a ay low jh and upon very easy terms of payment. To address. A postal card rill do. He will also gladly give his advice and professional eplulon Free of Charge caseyems Added 
obtain this offer and full information and prospectus of this work, you need only , OREN ONEAL, M. D., Suite 219, 52 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








with your name and address, plainly written, to 


Send a Post Card p. F. Collier & Son, 416 W. 13th St., New York. | 


You Can Be Cured at Home 
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Life Insurance 
Free from All 
Speculative 
Features. 


just 


§.C.DUNHAM. 


President. 


in the 
Oldest, Largest 
and Strongest 





The Travelers Insurance Co. 


They are something new, and there 
is nothing now offered that can touch 
them in LIBERALITY, 
CREASED BENEFITS, 
PLICITY. 

And the same old security grown 
larger that makes THE TRAVEL- 
ERS’ contracts the most widely popu- 
lar among solid business and pro- 
fessional men, 


Agents in every town. 


There are some 


Eye Openers 


in Accident Insurance Policies 
placed on the market by 


in IN- 
in SIM- 


is behind them. 


Write us for details. 














Dresses Any Woman 


Complete from HEAD to TOE in Latest Style 


10 


FREE SAMPLES 


and Measurement Blanks 
To Introduce Direct to the 
Wearer our Ladies’ Custom 
Tailoring we will make the 
first ten thousand suits ab- 
solutely to measure sent 
us for only $10 and give the 
following complete outfit 
FREE Actually $28 value for 
only $10 and nothing to 
pay till after you receive the suit 
and free outfit and find it just as 
represented. Send us yourname 
and postoffice address. and we 
will send vou FREE SAMPLES 
OF CLOTH, 5-ft. tape line and 
measurement blank for size of 
Suit, Shirtwaist and Shoes. 
A genuine wool mixed repellant latest 
st yle. Tailor Made Blouse Suit, for such 


- 320,00 



























Pair Stylish Shoes .« . 2 
Stylish Pereale Shirtwaist 1. 
Pair Lisle Thread Hose . 
Lace Bordered H'ndk’reh’f «5 
Handsome Leather Beit 
Ladies pay daily for this $28.00 
DON’T DELAY—After having 
filled 10,000 orders our prices for 
these suits will be $20.00 and 
No Free Articles. 

GENTS’ COMPLETE 
OUTFITTING CO. 
Ladies” Tailoring 
Dept. 565 





244 Market Street, Chicago 


Reference: First Nat'l Bank, Chicago. 





Capital $12,000,000. 





“Haynes-Apperson 


Is the ONLY gasolene ee that ran the 
contest from New to Boston and back 
without repairs or a aiiiccisantta of any kind. 





Surrey, 12 Horse-Power, $1800. Front head-light extra. 
It is the only machine that has won every Endurance Contest held 
in America and every contest or race ever entered. 
. 

17 Records and Awards, Stock Machines 
The machine you buy is the kind that makes this 
Absolutely Unequalled ord. 

Our catalogue gives the records complete. Send for it and*ask for 
the ‘Little Book,” too. Inquirers are urged to visit our factory, 
where every detail of Haynes-Apperson superiority can be seen and 
fully understood. 

HAYNES-. APPERSON CO., Kokomo, Ind.,U. 8. A. 

The oldest makers of melon cars in America. 

Branch Store, 381-: abash Avenue, Chicago 
Eastern Representatives, Brooklyn Automobile Co., 1239-41-43 
Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 66 West 43d St., New York. 
National Automobile & Mfg. Co., Pacific Coast Agents, San Francisco 














“On Every Tongue” 


Scientifically distilled ; naturally aged; best and safest for all uses. 
Famous all over the world, and sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM BROS., Distillers 





Louisville, Ky. 








OIL - SMELTER - MINES! 
Douglas, Lacey & Co. 


(Members N. Y. Con. Stock Exchange.) 


BANKERS, BROKERS, FISCAL AGENTS 


66 Broadway and 17 New St., New York 
Suites 177 to 186, inclusive, Manhattan Life Bldg. 


Dividend-Paying Mining, Oil and | | 
Smelter Stocks, Listed and 
Unlisted, our Specialty 


BookKL JETS giving our successful plan for realizing 
the jiarge profits of legitimate Mining, Oil and 
Smelter Investments, subscription blanks, full partic- 
ulars, etc., free to any interested on application. 
_BR ANCHES: 

Concord, N. H. 

Newport, R. I. 
Newark, N 
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EVANS’ VACUUM CAP 
Will Make Hair Grow 
This Appliance will massage the 
scalp, and force a healthful circu- 
lation. It will stop hair from fall- 
ing out and restore anormal 
growth where live follicles exist. 
It is used about ten minutes each 
night before retiring. Price 
$35.00, which will be refunded in 
tull if it does not give satisfac- 
tion within thirty days. For full 

















particulars, address 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis 


ParenTeD 
FEB. 17,1903 


It makes Old Sol work hard! 
In the hottest weather it lowers the tem- 
perature of the ice chest several degrees, and 


Saves 15 to 33% 


of the ice bill. Write for booklet No. 3, 
with full information. 
For sale at all first-class hard ware 
and department stores. 


SAVIN ICE PAD CO. 


1023 Filbert Street 
Philadelphia 
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at one end of a pipe and, presto, it comes out | 
at the other end divided or multiplied into a 
dozen paper parcels neatly wrapped with 
ribbons.”’ 

Here | had my first inkling,of what was 
coming. A presentiment of how near I, who 
had safely steered so long in the troubled 
waters of Belgrade, was to shipwreck pos- 
sessed me; but yet could I selfishly, merely 
to safeguard my personal position, forswear 
one of the chief garlands in our commercial 
crown? 

“Yes, they can do a lot witha pig in Chi- 
cago,”’ ladmitted. I was about to add—and 
self-preservation being the second, if, not the 
first, law of nature it seemed only fair I 
should—that we could only do these wonder- 
ful things with native-born pigs: but Raskel- 
vich was gone, with a ray of intelligence in 
his eye which I could not ascribe wholly to 
the plum brandy. 

The next morning I was summoned to the 
Presidency. There sat Bellomarkovitch, the 
Regent, and Postich, the Minister of Com- 
munications; and, behind him, Raskelvich. 
Postich was polite. 

“You can not ignore,” he began, before I 
had eaten the customary sweet, ‘you can not 
ignore the deplorable condition of the pig 
market, the principal product of our country. 

replied ‘that it was impossible to dwell in 
Belgrade and not to know that the pig mar- 
ket was—ahem—a little congested. We had 
the greatest difficulty in keeping them out of 
the Red Dog last night.”’ 

But Postich frowned upon this persiflage. 
“You, sir,’’ he continued, ‘tare an important 
man in your country. You have been re- 
ceived and honored as such, and now—why, 
you can save Servia from bankruptcy and 
Starvation, and Europe from war.’’ He 
snatched up pen and paper and began to 
figure. ‘With pigs selling in Belgrade—or, 
as I should put it, with pigs to be bought 
in Belgrade—for six cents apiece there would 
be, at the present price of swine flesh in 
America, a handsome profit in importing 
Servian pigs. 

“True,” I said, in a last eftort to save my 
bacon, ‘‘but how could we get them there? 
There stands Austria like a wa!l between us. 
Mine is a commercial, not a warlike, people. 
We don’t want any trouble with the Austri- 
ans. The pork-packers, particularly, don’t, 
because the Austrians are among their best 
customers.”’ 

“We'll guard against that,’ said oe 
“T understand your position perfectly. We'll 
meet you halfway. We'll raft the pigs bi 
the Danube to the Black Sea; once there you 
pick ’em up in your cattle-ships. It’s easy.” 

“It’s easy,”’ repeated that devil Raskelvich. 

I knew one pork-packer by name. It was 
easy to cable him the situation, and, as 1 pre- 
paid the answer, it seems to me it should 
have been easy for the pork-packer to reply. 
But it must have struck him differently. Cer- 
tainly he never did so. The eighth, ninth 
and tenth days of the Pig War came and 
went. The famished herds, with ever-grow- 
ing audacity, rushed through the narrow 
streets of the historic city, carrying pedestri- 
ans off their feet, and still no word of salva- 
tion came from Chicago. It was the morning 
of the eleventh day when Raskelvich reap- 
peared at the Red Dog. Knowing his mortal 
weakness, I plied him with plum brandy. 

“Have you ever been in Chicago?” he in- 
quired with a wicked leer. ‘There was a 
Bonsaloff with the Bulgarian army at Perot,” 
he added. 

“Tt’s a common naine in Little Russia,” I 
explained. 

‘* Twill be scarce in Belgrade—soon,”’ said 
Raskelvich like a flash. ‘‘The grand council 
of state instructed me this morning to cancel 
your permit of residence. You start at five.’’ 

I was so busy packing I did not think much 
about the Balkans nor how sorry I was to 
leave before the final smash-up, when the last 
counted moments of my sojourn in Servia 
came. Friends—a faithful few, who believed 
with me that pigs were out of place in the 
realm of higher politics—appeared at the sta- 
tion to soften by their presence the blow of 
separation, the edict of exile. 

‘The King could not interfere,’’ whispered 
Milan’s adjutant, ‘‘because of those over- 
drafts, you know.” 

“Ah, yes, I understand,’’ I answered. 
“Overdrafts have to be met sooner or later.” 
And now the Orient Express thundered along- 
side the platform, and Raskelvich, the Chief 
of Police, led the way into the dining-car. 
Upon either side, sticking to me too close for 
comfort or elbow-room, were the two police 
cavasses, with pistols and poniards in their 
girdles. And the final moment had come. 
The glasses were emptied and the train be- 
gan to move in that blessed westerly direction. 

“Sbogom! Sbogom! “Go with God!” 
‘“‘May God accompany you!” shouted the 
faithful few. All but Pope Gregory, the 
private chaplain of Milan when on tour, who, 
on hearing these words, lifted his hands in 
holy horror. 

“Wishing our friend Stefan Stefanovich 
well and a pleasant journey is one thing, and 
calling upon God to accompany him is an- 
other. Dullards, swineherds, hast forgotten 
that Stefan Stefanovich is going to Paris?’ 
1 heard him say, and was gone. 
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To Edna’s Eyes 


By Roy Farrell Greene 


Her eyes, I’d say, ate wreckers’ lights, 
Like those that lead one on a reef. 

Their languor confidence invites, 

The old, old story’s sweet delights, 

But one who takes that course soon sights 
The rocky shores of love-lorn grief. 

Her eyes, I’d say, are wreckers’ lights, 
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DRESS BROADCLOTHS 
AT HALF PRICE 

We will sell direct from the mills three yards or more of 

the famous ‘‘Huddersfield’’ Broadcloths for women’s and 

children’s wear at one half retail price. 

ee 400 Per | QUALITY 500 1 Per 
inches” OC Ya din Uainches’ L313 3 

naw MERCERIZED my All colors and 

exclusive designs direct from the looms. Send for free 

samples at once. Address Dept. 

Cc. S. Courtenay, Jr., & Co. 
112 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sole distributors for the U. S. and Canada, 
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$1.75 Buys 4 $5.00 DRESS HAT 


Cut this ad out and send it to us, enclose $1.75 and we 
will send you this beautiful, stylish dress hat by 
express. After received, if you do not say it is more 
stylish, more dressy, more becoming, a handsomer hat 
than your milliner could possibly design and make at any 
price, and : 
if youand 
your 
friends do 
not say it 
isworths 
from $4.00 
to $5.00, 
you can 
return it 
to us at 
our expense and 
we will immedi-— 
ately return 
money. THIS 
aye PARIS- 
IAN PATTERN 

HAT, the As sty- 
lish and exclusive 
design for the spring 
and summer of 1903. 
A beautiful, tucked, black 
silk chiffon hat, real hand 
made on a silk wire frame, 
a very becoming low ” 
shape,’ the very newest 
style, made of the best 
tucked black silk chiffon, slightly raised on the left side and drooping 









in the back. The trimming on the top consists of two large clusters of 
crushed muslin pink June roses and foliage effectively arranged on both 
sides of the Lrim, On either side of the brim in front are two cut steel 


cabachon buckles, The facing as well as the rolling brim is overlaid 
with closely tucked black silk chiffon, while the low crown is covered 
with a placque of fancy lace straw braid. The entire hat is draped 
with a very elegant black silk chiffon veil trimmed on the ends with three 
rows of fluted black silk, the ‘same falling in graceful effect over the 
back. A large velvetta bandeau garnished with crushed muslin pink 
June roses completes the trimming of this stunning hat. 

This New Stunning Parisian Pattern Hat is equally be- 
coming to young and old, and carries a distinctiveness in style and 
workmanship such as can be ha ad only from the hands of fashfonable 
city milliners. You can tell at once it was never produced by any 
small city or town milliner. Can be ordered in black or any 
other color desired. Order to-day and wear the handsomest hat 
in your town, Write for Free Millinery Catalogue. Address 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago 








Make your savings earn for you as much as is 
consistent with absolute safety. 
The INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. is 
thoroughly responsible, Its business, established 10 years, 
is free from speculative features. Under New York Banking 
lepartment supervision, and regu- 
larly examined by same. 
ay 
UM 


5 We will 
on your Savings 


PER AN 
which bear earnings for every day 
invested. Write for particulars and 
endorsements. Capital and Sur- 
plus, $1,100,000. Assets, $1,600,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN 








TEN DA YS FREE TRIAL 


allowed on every bicycle bought of us before 
purchase is Mating. 

We ship . D. on approval to any- 
one without a ce nt deposit, 


NEW 1903 MODELS 






**Bellise,’’ complete . $8.75 
**Cossack, ” sh ecton $10. 75 
“Siberian,” .\eno"™ | $12.75 
**Neudortf,”’ Road Racer. $14.75 


No better bicycles at any price. 

Any other make or model you want at one- 
third usual price. Choice of any standard 
tires and best equipment on all our bicycles. 
Strongest guarantee, 

Rider Agents Wanted in every town to buy sam- 
plewheel at special prices take orders forour 
improved ’03 models, There's big money in it. 
500 Good Second-hand Wheels $3 to $8 
Do not buy a bicycle until you have written for our free cata- 
jlog with large photographic engravings and full descriptions 


Established! 
|MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 53-F, Chicago 


12 years. 








Or Fee Returned 








Free opinion as to patentability. Send for Guide Book and What 
to Invent, finest publications issued for free distribution. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in Patent Record. Sampte Copy Frer. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 605 F St., Washington, D. C. 
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SANITARY AS 
BUCKSKIN. 








HE NEW ventilating leather, 
T ‘*Valvic Calfskin,” which can 
be had in Regal shoes for 
Spring. Tanned soits pores are left 
unsealed, to carry off perspiration 
before it accumulates, and before it 
reacts upon the foot as a sweaty 
irritant. 

This quality is proven, before you 
purchase, by the “‘ Valvic Test,”’ now 
on view in Regal windows, just as 
Oak soles are proven in Regals before 
you purchase. 

“‘Valvic Calfskin ’”’ can be had only 
from 51 Regal stores at $3.50 (or by 
mail, $3.75) in Regal Oak Soled Shoes 








THE REGAL SHOE CO. 


Mail Order Address, 139 SUMMER ST., BOSTON. 














BUILT OVER 


Food That Rebuilt a Man’s Body and Built 
It Right 
By food alone, with a knowledge of what 
food to use, disease can be warded off and 
health maintained, also many even chronic 
diseases can be cured. It is manifestly 
best and safest to depend upon food to 
cure rather than too much drugging. 
A case in point will illustrate. A well 
known man of Reading, Pa., Treas. of a 
certain club there, says: ‘‘I have never 
written a testimonial letter but I have been 
using Grape-Nuts about a year and have 
recovered my health, and feel that I would 
like to write you about it for the case is 
extraordinary. 
‘For tive years I was a sufferer from a 
dreadful condition of the bowels; the 
trouble was most obscure.’’ Here follows 
a detailed description and the condition cer- 
tainly was distressing enough (details can 
be given by mail). 
“Nothing in the way of treatment of 
drugs benefited me in the least and an 
operation was seriously considered. In 
May, 1901, I commenced using Grape-Nuts 
as a food and with no idea that it would 
in any way help my condition. In two or 
three weeks’ time I noticed an improve- 
ment and there was a steady gain from 
that time on until now I am practically 
well. I don’t know how to explain the 
healing value of the food but for some 
reason, although it has taken nearly a 
year, I have recovered my health and the 
change is entirely attributable to Grape- 
Nuts food, for I long ago quit medicine. 
I eat only Grape-Nuts for breakfast and 
luncheon, but at my night dinner I have 
an assorted meal.’’ Name furnished by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

















COLLIER'S 


WIT and WISDOM 


Brief selections from the 
after-dinner philosophy of 


Simeon Ford 


I. The Discomforts of Travel 


T IS CONCEDED that there is nothing 

more educating and refining than travel. 

It is also conceded that nothing is more 
conducive to travel than free passes. You 
can now understand why I am so highly edu- 
cated and so refined. 

I know of nothing which so enhances the 
pleasure of a railroad trip as a pass. It 
smooths out all the asperities and fatigues 
of the journey. ‘It maketh glad the wilder- 
ness, and the solitary places, and maketh the 
desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 
1 have often risen up and left a comfortable 
fireside, kind friends and solicitous creditors, 
and journeyed to remote and cheerless locali- 
ties in which I was quite uninterested, lured 
thereto by the magic influence of a_ pass. 
You all know how Svengali hypnotized poor 
Trilby, simply by a few passes. 

The immortal poet Longfellow was 'way 
off when he wrote: 


“Try not the pass,” the old man said: 
“Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide,” 
And loud that clarion voice replied— 
“Excelsior.” 

Now the old man probably advised the 
youth not to try the pass, because he knew 
if he did and got one, he would never be 
asked to pay fare again without feeling that 
an outrage was being perpetrated on him. 
The opium habit is a positive virtue com- 
pared with the pass habit. The fact that 
one is in no way entitled to free transporta- 
tion only stimulates one in the desire to ride 
at some other fellow’s expense. 

One of the most dangerous laws we have 
is the one forbidding office-holders to accept 
passes. It keeps our leading citizens out of 
politics. Some one said (in a moment of tem- 
porary aberration of mind) that he’d “‘rather 
be right than President”’; but I’d rather have 
an annual on the New York Central than be 
an Assemblyman in the tents of wickedness. 
(That’s another Biblical quotation.) 

The only drawback about — a pass (in 
addition to the loss of your self-respect) is 
the harrowing thought, which constantly 
hovers over you, that in case of accident 
your mangled remains will be of no cash 
value to your afflicted family. It is a safe 
plan when travelling on a pass to spend a 
portion of your ill-gotten gains on an insur- 
ance policy. Then in case of accident your 
last moments will be soothed by the thought 
that you have beaten the game both ways. 

But inasmuch as I have never succeeded in 
worming a pass out of the sleeping-car peo- 
ple, I feel at liberty to make a few remarks on 
that branch of the railroad service, not in a 
carping spirit, but more in sorrow than in 
anger. 

In winter, especially, the question of tem- 
perature is trying. he mercury, soon after 
you start, bounds up to one hundred and ten 
degrees in the shade. You endure this until 
you melt off several pounds of hard-earned 
flesh and then you muster up courage to 
press the button. You “keep a-pushin’ and 
a-shovin’’’ until you lay the foundation of 
a felon on the end of your finger, and finally 
the dusky Ethiopian reluctantly emerges 
from his place of concealment and gazes at 
you scornfully. You suggest that the tem- 
perature is all right for ‘India’s coral 
strand,” but is too ardent to be compatible 
with Jaeger hygienic underwear. Where- 
upon he removes the roof, sides and _bot- 
tom of the car and the mercury falls to 
three below zero, while you sit there and 
freeze to death, not daring to again dis- 
turb him lest you sink still further in his 
estimation. 

That night he gets square with you for 
your temerity 7 making up your berth last; 
and when, at three a.M., you finally retire, 
you wonder why you didn’t sit up and doze 
instead of going to bed to lie wide awake. 

Some folks sleep in sleeping-cars—any one 
who has ears can swear to that—but I am not 
so gifted. I attribute this mainly to the 
blankets (so-called!). Bret Harte says a 
sleeping-car blanket is of the size and con- 
sistency of a cold buckwheat cake and sits 
equally well upon you. Certainly they 
are composed of some weird, uncanny sub- 
stance, hot in summer, cold in winter, and 
maddening in spring and fall. For aman of 
three feet six they are of ample proportions, 
for a man six feet three they leave much to 
be desired, and the tall man is kept all night 
in suspense as to whether he had best pull 
up the blanket and freeze his feet or pull it 
down and die of pneumonia. 

And then the joy of getting your clothes 
on in the morning, especially in an upper 
berth! To balance yourself on the back of 
your neck and while in this constrained atti- 
tude to adjust one’s pants, without spilling 
out one’s change or offending the lady in the 
adjoining section, requires gymnastic ability 
of no mean order. You are at liberty to vary 
this exercise, however, by lying on your 
stomach on the bottom of the car, and grop- 
ing under the berth for your shoes, which the 
African potentate has, in the still watches of 
the night, smeared with blacking and artfully 
concealed. 

But what a change comes o’er the dusky 
despot as you approach your destination. 
That frown before which you have learned 
to tremble is replaced by a smile of childlike 
blandness. His solicitation regarding your 
comfort during the last ten minutes of the 
journey is really touching. And when, at 
last, he draws his deadly whiskbroom upon 
you, all your resentment disappears and you 
freely bestow upon him the money which 
you have been saving up to give your oldest 
daughter music lessons. 
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Alpha 
Salad 
Cream 


is the ideal salad 
dressing for all va- 
rieties of salads. It 
is also the ideal 
sauce or relish for 
cold meats, canned 
salmon, shrimp or 
lobster, fish cakes, 
baked beans, cold 
slaw, cold cauli- 
flower or asparagus, 
cold hash or on 
sandwiches. 





This book includes premium list. 
game sells at soc. to $1, according to style and quality of board. 


WONDERLAND PUDDING TABLETS. 








Martha Taft Wentworth Recipe Book (60 Recipes and Suggestions) sent free for grocer’s name. 
Informs you how to secure the New Game of Diamonds free. This 


No samples. 
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Alpha 
Salad 
Cream 


is absolutely pure. 





3 Samples not 


2 ’ I One tablet makes a quart of milk into a milk jelly more 
delicious, refreshing and nourishing than other desserts. Also make Delicious Ice Cream. Package of 
10 Tablets by mail roc. 


THE H. J. BLODGETT CO., Inc., 39 Thayer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Never separates. 
Never spoils. Those 
who like oil can add 
their favorite brand 
with perfect results. 
mail- 
able. 
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GROCERS 
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The 


Elgin Watches. 


“Who hays the 
time ?” 
has 


rig ht 


man who 


ELGIN 


TIME 


every time 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have 
f “‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an illus- 
trated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., Etain, tit. 
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a week paid on. 


an Endowment in the Equitable 
will give $1000 — with profits - 
« 


to you at the end of 20 years 


-if you live. 


If you die your family receives 
$1,000 at once. Issued in amounts from 


$1000 to $200,000. 


tes in every State for men of energy and character to act as repre 


Apply to GAGE E.TARBELL,2 


UNITED STATES, 120 Broapway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 


. if issued at 


Address .... 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR PARTICULARS OR WRITE 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE 


sentalives 
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Vice President 


Dept. No. 24 


years of age. 
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Better than any other at anywhere 
near the Price 


There are numerous reasons why this is so. One great one is that 
all the machinery is hung on the frame absolutely independent of the 
body, and therefore there is xo vibration. 

The Crestmobile is very handsome in appearance, beautifully 
painted in rich colors, finely finished. .The neat bright brass trim- 
— on the bonnet, the general shape and long wheel base give it 
the appearance of the small French cars which cost four times the 
price. It is very simple to operate, repair cost and trouble are re- 
duced to a minimum, and it is noiseless. Instead of a chain to clog 
and cause annoyance, it has a shaft drive and starts from the seat. 
Our new air cooled motor is very simple and overcomes all objections 
which may have been raised against other air cooled motors. With 
it you can run in freezing as well as warm weather. 

It on a gasoline motor, with supplies to run 150 miles on a single 
charge. It has ample luggage space, is a very strong hill-climber, 
and will speed up to 30 miles an hour. Send for our new catalogue. 


CREST MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass., U. S. A. 


Agencies in New York and other large Cities. 
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If Babies : j Could Talk 


all mothers would use Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder. It is essential for 
children’s health and comfort; refreshing after the bath, and brings comfort to tender 
skins. 

It soothes in cases of chafing, itching, prickly heat or sunburn. 

It is recommended by leading physicians and trained nurses throughout the coun- 
try as a healthful and sanitary toilet powder for the nursery and toilet. 

Avoid ordinary powders, highly scented with cheap perfume, which are 
dangerous to use on baby’s tender skin. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail for 25 cents. SAMPLE FRFE. 


| "== Mennen’s Violet Talcum ‘ER? 








Gerhard Mennen Co., 35 Orange St., Newark, N. J 
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THE BEST 


INTERNATIONAL 


DENTIFRICE 
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NSURES beautiful teeth, sweet mouth, agree- 
able breath. Preserves while it beautifies. 
No powder or liquid to spill or waste in use. 


ConveENIENT AND EconoMIcaL 








Agencies in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Hamburg, 
Ghent, Brussels, Manila, Honolulu, and City of Mex- 
ico. Sold in every city on the globe through the 
export jobbing houses of New York City, San Fran- 
cisco and New Orleans. 25 Cents at all druggists 
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BY STANLEY WEYMAN 


LONG NIGHT 


Author of ‘A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE, 
Illustrated by Solomou J Solomon 





SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Claude Mercier, a young Calvinist, comes to Geneva in 
16002 to pursue his studies. He takes lodgings with 
Madame Royaume, whose daughter, Anne, he observes to 
submit meekly to the insults put upon her by certain in- 
mates of the house, especially to those of Basterga, a scien- 
tist. Claude wishes to protect Anne, but she tells him 
mysteriously that there is a reason why she must bear her 
hard lot. Basterga is the Duke of Savoy's secret agent in 
a Fea Sor the violent acquisition of Geneva. The Sead, 
Messer Blondel, thinks he has an incurable complaint. 
Basterga seeks to corrupt him by offering him a precious 
potion good for all mortalills. But since Blondel has been 
charged by the Council of Geneva with watching the sus- 
pected Basterga, he tries to obtain the remedy by stealth. 
Anne becomes innocently involved in various unsuccessful 
attempts to abstract the medicine. Claude then discovers 
that the mystery of Anne's submission to the aforesaid in- 
dignities is her mother’s derangement of health and mind. 
Aioat the sama time the Syndic reveals the nature of the 
potion to the girl when hetmplores her to obtain it for him, 
but she gives it to her mother instead. She then receives 
Srom Claude a confession of love, which she returns. 


CHAPTER XVII 
The 


P9ZE HAVE SEEN that for Claude, as he 
hurried from the bridge, the faces he met 
in the narrow streets took on the impress 
of his mind and were gloomy, sordid and 
fanatical. In the eyes of Blondel, who 
preceded him by a few minutes only, the 
same faces wore a look of selfishness— 
those he saw, they were but few—stu- 
pendously and heartlessly cruel. And 
not the faces only; the very houses and ways, the blue sky 
overhead, and the snow peaks—when for an instant he 
caught sight of them—all wore the same aspect. All wore 
their every-day air, dull or gay, and mocked the despair in 
his heart. All flung in his teeth the fact, the incredible fact, 
that whether he died or lived, stayed or went, the world 
would proceed; that the eternal hills, ay, and the insen- 
sate bricks and mortar, would be standing when he was gone 
into the darkness. 

There are few things that to the mind of man in his de- 
spondent moods are more strange, 
more shocking, than the permanence 
of trifles. The small things about 
him to which his brain and his hand 
have given shape—which he can, if he 
will, crush out of form and resolve into 
their primitive atoms—outlive him! 
They lie on the table when he is gone, 
are unchanged by his removal, serve 
another master as they have served 
him, preach to another generation the 
same lesson. The face is dust, but 
the canvas smiles from the wall. The 
hand has withered, but the pencil is 
still in the tray and is used by an- 
other. There are times when the 
irony of this thought bites deep into 
the mind,.and goads the mortal to re- 
volt and savagery. Had Blondel as 
he climbed the hill possessed the power 
of Orimanes to blast at will, few of 
those whom he met, few on whom he 
turned the gloomy fire of his eyes, 
would have reached their houses or 
seen another sun. 

He was within a hundred paces of 
his house, when a big man, passing 
out of the Bourg du Four, but on the: 
other side of the way, saw him and 
came across the road to intercept him. 
It was Baudichon, his double chin more 
pendulous, his massive face more dully 
wistful than ordinary, for the times 
had got upon the Councillor’s nerves, 
and day by day he grew more anxious, 
slept worse of nights, and listened 
much before he went to bed. 

‘Messer Blondel,’’ he cried, in a 
voice more peremptory than was 
often addressed to the Fourth Syn- 
dic’s ear. ‘‘Messer Syndic! One mo- 
ment, please!” 

Blondel stopped and turned to him. 
Outwardly the Syndic was cool, in- 
wardly he was at a white heat that at 
any.moment might impel him to the 
wildest action. ‘‘Well?”’ he said. ‘‘What 
is it, M. Baudichon?”’ 

“T want to know—”’ 

“Of course!’’ The sneer was Sav- 
age and undisguised. ‘tWhat—this 
time, if I may be so bold?” 

Baudichon breathed quickly, partly 
with the haste he had made across the 
road, partly moved by the gibe. ‘‘This 
only,” he said. ‘‘How far you purpose 
to try our patience? A week ago you 
were for delaying the arrest you know of—for a day. - It 
was a matter of hours then.”’ 

“It was.” 

“But days have passed and are passing! and we have no 
explanation, nothing is done. And every night we run a 
fresh risk, and every morning—so far—we thank God that 
our throats are still whole. And every day we strive to see 
you, and you are out, or engaged, or about to do it, or await- 
ing news! But this can not go on forever! Nor shall we 
always bear it!” 

‘‘Messer Baudichon!’’ Blondel exclaimed, the passion he 
had so far restrained gleaming in his eyes and imparting a 
tremor to his voice. ‘Are you Fourth Syndic or am I?” 

“You! You, but—”’ 

“But what? But what?” 


«+10 


Remedium? 


‘ ‘‘We would know what you think we are, that we can 
ear—"’ 

“I will tell you what I think you are!”’ 

‘‘By your leave?” 

‘\4 fat hog!’ the Syndic shrieked. ‘‘And as brainless as 
a hog fit for the butcher! That for you! And your like!” 

And before the astounded Baudichon, whose brain was 
slow to take in new facts, had grasped in its full enormity 
the insult flung at him, the Syndic was a dozen paces dis- 
tant. He had eased his mind, and that for the moment was 
much; though he still ground his teeth, and, had Baudichon 
followed him, would have struck the Councillor down with- 
out thought or hesitation. The pigs! The hogs! To press 
him with their wretched affairs at this moment; at this 
moment when the grave yawned at his feet, and the coffin 
opened for him! 

To be sure, he might do with Basterga as be pleased now, 
without thought or drawback; but for their benefit—never, 
never! He paused at his door, and cast a haggard glance 
up and down; at the line of house fronts he had known from 
childhood, the steep red roofs, the cobble pavement, the 
bakers’ signs that hung here and there and with the wide 
eaves darkened the way: and he cursed all he saw in the 
frenzy of his rage. Let Sesteten, Savoy, D’Albigny do their 
worst! What was it to him? Why should he move? And 
he went into his house despairing. 

Until this last hour a little hope had shone ever through 
the darkness. At times the odds had seemed to be against 
him, at one time Heaven itself had seemed to declare itself 
his foe. But the Remedium existed, the thing was still pos- 
sible, the light burned, though distant, feeble, flickering. 
He had told himself that he despaired; but he had not 
known what real despair was until this moment—until he 
sat, as he sat now, among the Dead-Sea splendors of his 
parlor, the fingers of his right hand drumming on the arm 
of the Abbot’s Chair, his shaggy eyelids drooping over his 
brooding eyes. 

God! If he had stayed to take the stuff the night before! 
If he had refused to open until he held it in his hand! If, 
even after that act of folly, he had refused to go until she 
gave it him! How inconceivable his madness seemed now! 
His fear of scandal, his thought of others! Others? There 
was one of whom he dared not think; for when he did his 
head began to tremble on his shoulders, and he had to clutch 
the arms of the chair to stay the palsy that shook him. If 
she thought it was all one to him whom the drug advan- 
taged, or who lived or who died, he would teach her—before 
he died! He would teach her! There was no extremity of 
pain or shame she should not taste, accursed witch, accursed 





“A fat hog!” the Syndic shrieked 


thief, as she was! But he must not think of that, or of 
her, now, or he would die before his time. He had a little 
time yet, if he were careful; if he were cool: if he were 
left a brief space to recover himself. A little, a very little 
time! 

Whose was that foot—and that voice? Basterga’s? Never! 
The Syndic’s eyes gleamed and he raised his head. Here 
was one score he could still pay! His own score, not Baudi- 
chon’s. Fool, fool, fool, to have left his treasure unguarded, 
for every thieving wench to take! Fool thrice and again for 

utting his neck back into the lion’s mouth. Stealthily 

londel pulled the hand-bell nearer to him and covered it 
with his cloak. He would have added a weapon, but there 
was not one within reach, and, while he hesitated between 
his chair and the door of the inner room in which Louis had 





been confined, the outer door opened, and Basterga ap- 
peared and advanced, smiling, to greet him. 

“Your servant, Messer Syndic,” he said lightly. ‘I heard 
that you had been inquiring for me in my absence, and I 
hastened to place myself at your disposition. You are not 
looking—”’ (he stopped short in apparent surprise). ‘There 
is nothing wrong, I hope.”’ 

Had he been such a man as Baudichon, Blondel’s answer 
would have been one frenzied shriek of insults and re- 
proaches. But face to face with the massive quietude of 
this man’s visage, with his giant bulk, with that air at once 
contemptuous and cynical which proclaimed even to those 
with whom he talked that he gave them but half his mind 
while reading theirs, the wrath of the smaller man cooled 
ina degree. Ina degree only. A moment his lips writhed, 
without sound; then ‘‘Wrong?”’ he cried, his voice harsh 
and broken. ‘‘Wrong? All is wrong!”’ 

‘*You are not well?’ Basterga said, eying him with concern. 

‘‘Well? I shall never be better! Never!” Blondel shrieked. 
And after a pause, ‘‘Curse you!’’ he added; and there could 
be no doubt he meant it. 

Basterga started. He was himself in the dark as to what 
had happened, though Blondel’s manner on leaving the 
bridge had prepared him for something. ‘‘Me, Messer 
Blondel? I?’ he said. ‘‘'Why, what have I done?” 

“Done?” 

‘““Ay, done! It was not my fault,” the scholar continued 
slowly, and with a touch of sternness, “if I could not offer 
you the Remedium on easy terms. Nor mine that, hard as 
the terms were, you did not accept them. Besides,’’ he con- 
tinued slowly and with meaning, ‘'‘ Zerque guaterque redit!’ 
You remember the Sibylline books? How often they were 
offered and the terms? It is not too late, Messer Blondel. 
While there is life there is more than hope. There is cer- 
tainty.” 

‘Is there?”’? Blondel cried; he extended a lean hand shak- 
ing with vindictive passion. ‘‘Is there? Go and look in 
your casket! Go and look in your steel box!” he hissed. 
“Go! And see if it be not too late!” 

For a moment Basterga stared, his brow contracted, his 
eyes screwed up. The blow was unexpected. Then, ‘‘Have 
you taken the stuff?’’ he muttered. 

“I? No! I? No! But she has!’’ And then, seeing the 
change in the other’s face—for for on: 2 the scholar’s mask 
slipped and suffered his consternation to appear—he laughed 
shrilly and triumphantly: in torture himself, he revelled in 
a disaster that touched another. ‘She has! She has!”’ 

“She? Who?’’ 

“The girl—of the house! Ay, Anne you call her, child 
of perdition! Anne Royaume! She! 
Curse her!’’ And he clawed the air. 

‘She has taken it?” Basterga spoke 
incredulously, but his brow was damp, 
his cheeks were a shade more yellow 
than usual, and he did not deceive 
the other’s penetration. ‘Impossible! 
Why should she take it? She has no 
illness, no—disease! Try’’—he swal- 
lowed something—‘to be clear, man. 
Try—to be clear. Who has told you 
this cock-and-bull story?”’ 

“It is the truth.” 

‘She has taken it?” 

‘To give to her mother—yes.”’ 

‘‘And she?”’ 

‘‘Has taken it? Yes.’’ 

The scholar, ordinarily so cool and 
self-contained, could not withhold an 
execration. His small eyes glittered, 
his huge face swelled with irrepressi- 
ble rage; fora moment he was within 
a little of a fit. Of what mad, what 
insensate folly, unworthy of a school- 
boy, worthy only of a sot, an imbecile, 
a Grio, had he been guilty! To leave 
the potion, that, if it had not the vir- 
tues which he ascribed to it, had virtue 
—or it had not served his purpose of 
deceiving the Syndic during some days 
or hours--to leave the potion unpro- 
tected, at the mercy of a chance hand, 
of a treacherous girl! Safeguarded, 
in appearance only and to blind his 
dupe! It seemed incredible that he 
could have been so careless! 

True, he might replace the stuff at 
some expense; but not in a day or an 
hour. And how—with one dose in all 
the world!—keep up the farce? The 
dose consumed, the play was at an 
end. An end--or, no, was he losing 
his wits, his courage? On the instant, 
in the twirkling of an eye, he shaped 
a fresh course. 

He cursed the girl afresh, end ap- 
parently with the came fervor. “A 
monii’s werk it cost me!’’ he cried; 
“and ten gold ss1eces!”’ 

The Synaic. pale and almost in a 
state of coilapsc—ior the .;tter sat- 
isfaction of iniparting cis news no 


longer stuppor.ed hirn—staec “A 
month’s work** te mutterer. “A 
month? Vears, vou toid me' Anda 


fortune!” 

‘How? I? Never!’ busterga onened 
his eyes in seeming amazement. ‘Never, good «ir, in all my 
life!’> he repeated emphatically. ‘But’’—returning grimly 
to his former point—‘‘ten gold pieces, or a tortune, no mat- 
ter which; she shall pay dearly for it, the sneaking jade!”’ 

The Syndic sat heavily in his seat and, with a hand on 
either arm of the Abbot’s chair, stared dully at the other. 
‘“‘A fottune you told me,” he said in 2 voice little above a 
whisper. ‘‘And years. Was it all a &ction? About Ibn 
Jasher, and the Physician of Aleppo and M. Lazrens of Paris, 
and—and the rest?” 

Basterga deliberately took a turn to the window, came 
back and stood looking down at him. ‘‘Mon dieu!’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘Is it possible?” 


“Eh?” 


“TI can scarcely believe it—’’ The scholar spoke with a 
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“= — | calmness half-cynical, half-compassionate— 

‘‘but I suppose it is that you mean! I sup- 
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(vr — ) “T called him but now—a —. sal i > 
It was Basterga’s turn to shake his head. 
“He is not one to forget,’’ he said gravely. LAVEN DER 
But if these will not, is there any man in 
; Geneva, any man you can name, who would 
give his life for you?” AND OLD LACE 
“Do men give life—so easily?’ Blondel an- 


The Best Offer Ever Made }} swerea, moving painfully in his chair. 


“Yet you would give yours forthem! You By MYRTLE REED 
would oe yous: And who would be a Author of ‘‘Love Letters of a Musician,’’ 
ducat the better! : ” ‘‘The Spinster Book,’’ etc. 
I should at gre die for—freedom,’’ the 
Syndic muttered, gnawing his mustache. i oe re 
‘A word!” Dainty and full of delicate 
“The Religion—”’ fancy, this latest work of a favor- 


“Is that which men make it!’’ the scholar : . : aya 
retorted. ‘There have been good men of all Me Werner charms by von manner, 
religions, though we dare not say as much in pleases by its cleverness, and in- 
ages eal reg” a 4 = terests by its tale of true love, 
‘Tis the way men /ive it: as John Ber- : : : ; : 
nardino of Assisi, whom some call St. Fran- which sentiment 1S treated as the 
cis, a worse man than Arnold of  acrony the most exalting of emotions, but 
Reformer? Or is your Beza a better man e <4e ) 
than Messer Francis of Sales? Or would the without the slightest touch of 
































heavens fall if Geneva embraced the faith of | | materialism. ‘ . 
| the good Archbishop of Milan? Words, Mes- : aoe Keeps You Looking Young 
P| ser Blondel, believe me, words!” A Book to be Enjoyed Satisfy yourself by sending for 
AS] “Yet men die for them!” : ; Sample Bottle Free 
p> “Not wise men. And when you have died PPM oo may gw eA tak de de aes Enclose five cents to cover postage 
oy pi ae * cae dividualizes in this gracefully told story, the heart’s / £e. 
al Sa ern Se ee for them, who will thank you?” The Syndic devotion as the most exalted and exalting emotion. | | Remember it’s just as much (o our 
‘“ groaned. ‘‘Who will know, or style you mar- Miss Reed has the rare genius of attuning love to | | & advantage as it is to yours to live up 
Send your name and address and we will mail you tyr? Baudichon, whom you have called a Fat thrilling heights without a touch of coarse material- | | to our claims. So test us at once. 
36 pieces of ART JEWELRY to sell at only 10 cts. Hog? He will sit in your seat. Petitot—he ism. Withal she builds on a practical plane, since | \ Never fails to restore youthful color 
each—no trash. Everybody you offer it to will pur- og: ay Py : her characterization is human.’’—Chicago Journal. ] | to gray and faded hair Pre . 
chase one or more piece at sight. When sold send said but a little while ago that he would buy | aw growth: “a hair 'f Hic: af ce 
E: Sieer aoe an Wes wal send, YOU Dect Du yaDy this house if he lived long enough.”’ Cloth Extra, Gilt Top, Deckel Edges, is removes yt Powe Addewen ii 
xpress A “ 9999 ihe! P ; “a 
< wore canes eee Games Fee a), Se Sar The Syme came to hs feet as net $1.50. (Postage 10c.) | Phile-Hiay Spectafties Co.,Dpt.A, Newark.N.J 
containing 9 Baseball Caps, 9 Baseball Belts, 1 Base- 1 he spring a aised nim. ‘ 9 Large 50c. bottle at all drug st ; : 
ball, 1 Thrower’s Glove, 1 Catcher's Mitt, 1 Catcher's Certainly. And he is a rich man, as you G. P, PUTNAM S SONS j asthe drug stores 
Wire Mask, 1 Book Complete Base Ball Rules. Here know.”’ ston Hay’s Hair-Health. Refuse all substitutes 
ee a ee en oe, eee “May the Bise search his bones!"’ Blondel | \27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York 
you a penny. Jim dandy goods and latest leag cried, trembling with fury. For this was the 


pattern. This outfit would cost you at least $3.00 in . A Sor . 
any store that handles sporting goods. realization of his worst fears. Petitot to live 


in his house, lie warm in his bed, sneer at his 
Form a Baseball Club memory across the table that had been 


‘ * 
Get nine boys in your locality and organize a base- his, rule in the Council where he had been .Y A Ss ] d 
ball club for the summer. Tat each boy earn hit }| first! Petitot, that miserable crawler who OoCclia Lea er. 
jewelry. This will take but a few minutes of each had clogged his efforts for years, who had BB 
A bottle of delicious, sparkling Londonderry Lithia 
Water when seen ona club, hotel or home table, 









yowerry = " > : i 
—- time, and will be a pemmee of ——— ag bn shared, without deserving, his honors, who 
whole summer season. e will guarantee you hon- ae. : f : ares 
orable treatment and shall expect you to treat us the had — on — _— ~~ at him day by 
same. Such an offer as we make you has never been day and hour by hour! etitot to succeed 
made before by any reliable concern. Your credit is him! To be all and own all, and sun himself 












d with us, and we trust you for the JEWELRY un- i Ss “ va, it is j 
ti pon hawonel it. Write doday. Address us this way: ie Wha te Blondel Aap Aha proclaims the zood taste of the user, 
STANDARD JEWELRY CO. gotten stark beneath snow and rain, winter 
Dept. 1, BOSTON, MASS. wind and summer drought! 
Perish Geneva first! Perish friend and foe 





alike! 
The Syndic wavered. His hand shook, his 


R= 2. ayo er araecze) ME -ey-Vecwe | thin, dry cheek burned with fever, his lips 
moved unceasingly. Why should he die? 


They would not die for him. 7 at was true. 
. | EGE R § Nay, they would not thank him, they would 
e I not praise him. A traitor? To live, he must 


turn traitor? 
But life—dear, warm life! Life, that 


might hold much for him still. Hitherto 
j these men and their fellows had hampered 
and thwarted him, marred his plans and 


balked his efforts. Freed from them, and 








































find you have cast away life and no one the 
better. Baudichon, for instance, plays the 


Brutus in public. Pa = = a fearful man, | | 
and to save himself and his family—”’ t ¢ 
“He would do it!’ the Syndic cried pas- e ures an mos 


sionately; and he struck the table. ‘He 





supported by an enlightened and ambitious 
B | T T E eq S prince, he might rise to heights hitherto in- 
visible! He might lift up and cast down at 
will, might rule the Council as his creatures, O = O 
The Worldy Bert Tonic might live to see Berne and the Cantons at 
: his feet, might leave Geneva the capital of a 
Na Eee All this, or—he might die! Die, and rot 
THE ONLY G ENUINE and be forgotten like a dog that is cast out. 
, “T would that I could make you see things 
as I see a, Basterga oncom in a gentle 
e tone. Patiently waiting the other’s pleasure, 
When You’re In Trou ble he had peor ge ioe ay sagnanes of ae counte- 
: ‘ nance, and, thinking the moment ripe, used 
an banged gg Mog Sm his last argument. ‘‘Believe me, I have the 
Ankles, Swollen Joints, etc., will, all the will to help you. And the terms ° 
Our Seamless Heel are not —_- oe —— have you re- 
° eae member this, Messer Blondel: that others e ] O ‘ 
Elastic u n 
furnish quick and often 
permanent relief. We 
weave them to your 
measure from new elas- 
co ie ana Gai, would, curse him!’’ 6 
and we sell and ship direct from the looms to you 
arers’ pri 2 tinued, with a meaning nod, ‘‘that you had 
measuring directions and prices. miscalled him!” Wi e \ ] no WW n ran 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO.,79 Alley Block, Lynn, Mass. “No! But I will be before him!’ The Syn- 
dic was on his feet, shaking like a leaf. ~ e 
“Ay?” Basterga blew his nose to hide the 
flash of triumph that shone in his small eyes. 
“You will? You will be wise? I am not sur- O eer 1 i | | | Se o 
prised. I thought that you would not—that 
no man could—be so mad as to throw away 
life for a shadow!”’ ny - 
“But mind oll Blondel snarled, ‘‘the 
roof! I must have the proof!’’ he repeated. 7 10nSs O ot e Ss 


Imported from Trinidad B.W1 great and wealthy country. 
will do what you will not, so that you may 
e 
Stockings 
“And he would not forget,’’ Basterga con- 
at manufacturers’ prices. Send for Catalogue, : 
e would fain persuade himself that his sur- 





render depended on a condition: fain hide his 
aR shame under a show of bargaining. ‘The 


ean j proof, man, or I will not take a step!” 
THE 16-FOOTER.,. The biggest, safest, hand- “You shall have it.” 
somest, completest of its “To-day?” 
e 








size, and a half to three-fourths of a mile faster per rier ” 
hour. Send five stamps for catalogue. Agencies in all large cities. Mee wed age mad—I believe you are 
Truscott Boat Manufacturing Co. St. Joseph, Michigan | Goceiving me and it was the Remedium she 


e 
again, stammering and repeating himself. by an appreci ative 
e 








. 
Bl 1 n d n ess He could not meet the other’s eyes, and be- 
tween a shame as yet new to him and the 
y By ——_—_ ot caret an | Overpowering sense of what he had done, he 


’ * 
Electrical Pocket Battery which | was in a pitiable state: ‘‘Curse you,” with 
removes Cataracts, Pterygiums, | violence, ‘I believe you have laid a trap for al } : } 1 1 { : a Pp l ] 1 : 


etc. Cures Granulated Lids. Restores Vision. Positive me—I say if she be not mad, I have done.” 








7roo! iven. i ing. r 
Eichtecs yout’ sapenen. ie tar oo shape Be. “Let it stand so,’’ Basterga answered plac- ‘ 
ary of Diseases, Free. Address R idly. ‘‘Trust me, if she has taken the philtre 
NEW YORK & LONDON ELECTRIC ASS’N she will be mad enough! Which reminds me 
Dept. 20B, Arlington Building, Kansas City, Mo. | that I have a crow to pick with Mistress in e\ 7 ery Pp art O t e 
Anne!”’ 


Correspondence Instruction in “Curse her!” 





‘“‘We will do more than that!’’ Basterga 


PRAWING or WATER COLOR murmured. “If she be not very good we 


NEW YORK ScHOOL OF caricature | “i DUR her, my friend: etviliz "es d wor ld ° 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WATER COLOR “*Uritur infelix Dido, totaque videtur 


Urbe furens!’” 
de. stamp for FREE SAMPLE Drawing LES- | 17. ; he ae 
BON wih, So hetaite wellknown illustrators, | His eyes were cruel, and he licked his lips as 


OR particulars of Water Color Course. he finished the quotation. 


4 Studios : 85 World Bidg., New York (To be continued) 





Mention which interests you. Send this AD and 
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There are many commendable hair preparations; 
but none of them seem to possess the vital prin- 
ciples which have made the Seven Sutherland 
Sisters ‘‘Scalp Cleaner and Hair Grower’’ so 


famous. The Scalp 


shampoo. 


Cleaner makes an ideal 


It produces a rich, creamy 


lather, which thoroughly cleanses the 
hair and removes every particle of scale 
rand dandruff. It is more economical 
and far superior to any good soap, wash 


or shampoo. 


The Hair Grower will positively grow 


hair where 


exists in the dying hair root. 


the least particle of life 
Its rapid 


life-giving qualities are unequaled. It 
is refreshing, soothing, and makes and 
keeps the hair as soft as silk. For two 
decades these preparations have been 
making strong, steadfast friends. To- 
day over 28,000 dealers in the U.S. alone 
are selling them with steadily increasing 
demands — positive evidence of true 


merit. 


Ask your dealer about it or 


address Seven Sutherland Sisters, 18 
Desbrosses Street, New York City. 


It’s never too late to learn. 


“It’s the 


Hair---not the Hat” 


That makes a woman attractive 





enabled to offer a special assurance policy of 
the Equitable, which pays at death not only 


the usual face value, but al/ the money you 





have paid in besides. 





Only the highest grade of physical risks 


can secure this contract. 


May I describe 


its conditions and quote you the rate, 


at absolutely no cost to you ? 


GEORGE W. JOHNSTON 


258 Broadway 


New York 











How to Paint 
a House Cheap 


And Have it Guaranteed to Look Better, 
Wear Longer and Cost Less Than 
the Best White Lead Paints 


Never Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels or Blisters and is Not Affected 


by Gases. 


Fifty Sample Colors and Illustrated Booklet 


Prepaid to Any Address Absolutely Free 


The cost of painting the house 
and barn, outbuildings and fences 
is a heavy burden. Cheap paints 
soon fade, peel or scrape off and 
white lead and oil costs so much 
and has to be replaced so often 
that it is a constant expense to 
keep the bright, clean appearance 
so desirable in the cozy cottage 
home or the elegant mansion. 
The following are a few of the 
large users of Carrara Paint: 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Pull- 
man Palace Car Co.; Chicago 
Telephone Co.; Central Union 
Telephone Co.: Field Museum, 
Chicago; Kenwood Club, Chicago; 
Cincinnati Southern; C. & E. I. 
R. R. Co.; Denver & Rio Grande 
R. R.; Wellington Hotel, Chicago. 

Carrara is used because it lasts 
longer, never fades, never cracks, 





The Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, One of the Most Magnifi- 
cent Hotels in the World, Has 
Used Tons and Tons of the 
World-Famous Carrara Paint. 


never blisters, never peels, covers 
more surface than the highest 
priced paints and costs less than 
the cheap mixed paints that in- 
jeer instead of protect. There is 
but one Carrara. It is made by 
the Carrara Paint Agency, Gen- 
eral Offices, 895 Carrara Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and anyone 
having a house to paint should 
send for 50 free sample colors 
and our handsome booklet, show- 
ing many buildings reproduced in 
all the colors just as they are 
painted from this great paint 
that has stood the most rigid 
tests for 25 years and, bear in 
mind, that it is the only paint ever 
manufactured that is backed by 
a positive arantee in ever 

case. Distributing depots in all 
principal cities. rite to-day and 
save half your paint bills in the 
future. 











qual Book frar 


Squabs are raised in 1 month, bring big 


m prices. Eager market. 


profits. Easy for women and invalids. 
Use your spare time profitably. Small 
space and capital. Here is something worth looking 
i " E BOOK, “‘How to 


into, Facts given in our FREE 
Make Money With Squabs.” 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
5 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 


Astonishing 


in a BUGGY is like “sterling” in sil- 

ver —quality. We make all our vehi- 

cles and sell to you direct, saving you 
t 


two profits. We originated the 
Days’ Free Trial plan of selling buggies. 
<etaanane Carriage & Harness iB Co. 
176 Ransome 8t., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











; microbes, half expiring we came in sight of 
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How A Thirst Was! 

A Not Relieved &| 
By Frederick Palmer | 
(Continued from Page 12) 


Leipsic on account of a plate of bad soup. I 
believe in being cautious; I do not want to | 
say that my ale was responsible—yet it is a 
fact that the French contingent remained be- 
hind as a whole to garrison Yang-tsun. And 
Napoleon was also a Frenchman. 

With more miles behind us, came the word 
hidden in the sole of a Legation servant’s 
shoe saying that the besieged could hold 
out a few days longer. 

Dramatic inspiration uplifted the whole 
army. The doughboys, their eyes bloodshot. 
their legs unsteady, their blouses hanging 
moist and limp on their thinning frames, kept 
on pedalling the dust, with hope of success, 
and that alone, giving them strength. Officer 
and man alike drew on his imagination. We 
should arrive at the critical moment when the 
last biscuit was gone, the last cartridge in the 
chamber. Face to face with massacre, the 
Legation guards would club their muskets in 
a final superhuman effort as they heard our 
shouts, even as the music of the approaching 
bagpipes had told the people of Lucknow 
that they were saved. Four®correspondents 
confided to me that they had already started 
their cabled narrative with the words ‘‘Not 
since Havelock,”’ etc. 


The Entry into Pekin 


On my part, my imagination had made 
Bagley so weak that I had to go into the 
bomb-proof and carry him out. I no longer 
trusted the ale to Wung Tai, but carried it as 
sacredly as I did my camera, to have it ready 
to hold out as the triumph of my thoughtful- 
ness on seeing the human wreck for whom | 
it was intended. | 

Having survived on meagre rations of hard- | 
tack and bacon and full rations of dust and 





the walls where lay the antique guns with 
which the undrilled Boxers maintained the 
siege while the Chinese regular army had 
pounded us at Tien-tsin with modern shrap- 
nel. To welcome us in our sweat-soaked filth 
were ladies in lawn gowns and men in white 
shirts, all looking well fed. Bagley had 
gained ten pounds since I last saw him. 
“T haven’t any soda,” he said, ‘‘but you can 
have some Scotch and good well water; and 
I’ve got beer, too, if you prefer.” 

There was something in my throat which 
wouldn’t let me speak—perhaps it was dis- 
gust. I found that I had business elsewhere 
instantly. As I walked through the eddies 
of conversation in the Legation grounds the 
spirit of sweet reunion was not prevalent. 

‘‘Why did Admiral Seymour—See-no-more 
we call him—turn back? Geta cold or a crick 
in the back?’ Yes, they were calling Sey- 
mour and his men, who suffered most of all, 
cowards! ‘‘Because your fool Ministers told 
him that he could ride right up to Pekin on 
a train and he found a million Boxers where 
the track had been,’’ some one replied. ‘‘Why 
did you say you couldn’t hold out another 
day when you had rations for a month?”’ we 
demanded, on our part. ‘We thought it 
would make you hurry,’”’ was the reply. 
Thus as good as accusing the relieving 
force of inhumanity, we thought. ‘There 
was scarcely a case of sickness among us,”’ | 
boasted a doctor, in his professional pride. | 
‘‘We couldn’t have both jam and butter with 
our rice toward the last,” said a missionary. 
‘‘Hard-tack and bacon was all we got, and 
most of us was sick and getting sicker,” | 
piped up an American soldier, who looked 
too weak to stand; ‘‘I guess we needed re- 
lieving, too.’’ 


The “Inside’’ Situation 





Then a Legation interpreter informed us 
that the Chinese Government had not wanted | 
to capture the Ministers at all; it only allowed | 
the Boxers to work off a little of their fanati- 
cal zeal. Indeed, the Boxers themselves had 
no intentions of massacre. They were going 
to hold the rich foreign devils for ransom, 
nothing more. Even drinking pure water 
from the British Legation well did not ap- 
pease the disgust of the weary army- Dis- 
cussion only heightened the resentment of 
both sides; and for the first few days the re- 
lieved and the rescuers were only on official 
speaking terms. 

In time, each side saw that the other had | 
had troubles of its own. They realized that | 
we had strained every nerve to reach them; 
we realized their terrible suspense and ‘ack- 
ing fear of the worst. Now, if the partici- 
pants in campaign and siege should meet 
over the banquet-table, the memory of the 
state of feeling here described would be dim 
to the point of denial. So Carruthers, of the 
Associated Press, who had not studied human 
nature in seven capitals for nothing, was 
right. eee? me 

“Are you going to write it just as it is?” I 
asked, as I sat down beside him and his busy 
pencil on a breastwork. , 

“No! Good Lord, no! What kind of a 
spring chicken do you take me for?”’ 

“Let’s split z¢/’”’ said I, taking a bottle out 
of my pocket. 2 

Unrolling the bandages, the cork came out 
all too easily. I gave one sniff—only one; 
then I realized that it had occurred to Wung 
Tai before it had to me that the color of the 
Pei River with its floating corpses was the 
same as English ale—this being another 
‘‘inside”’_ story. 
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THE most artistic and durable color effects on 

shingles are produced with Shingletint, which is 

a scientific combination of linseed oil, coloring mat- 
ter, creosote and the necessary drying agents. 

Among the many shingle stains offered, Shingle- 

tint is conspicuous not only for its superiority but 

because it can be called for by its distinctive name, 


thus offering the consumer protection against inferior - 


goods offered for the same purpose. 

When buying Shingle Stains it will be worth while 
to ignore the “‘just as good’’ argument and insist 
upon Shingletint. 

Stained woods and descriptive literature sent free 
upon request. 


Berry Brothers, sinites 


VARNISH MANUFACTURERS 
New York Balti; e Cincianati 
Boston Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia San Francisco 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT 


WE CLOTHE A MAN 
COMPLETE {2 


to foot with a stylish, 
. perfect-fitting 
sack suit, made 

of rich fast color 








of stylish 
dress shoes, lat- 


, & 
fashionable Der- 
by or Fedora hat, 

2 a fine fancy per- 
cale shirt with two collars and de- 
tachable cuffs, a beautiful silk 

andkerchief, a rich silk four-in- 

hand, teck or bow necktie anda 

air of fine silk overshot suspen- 

ers. SEND $1.00 DEPOSIT and 

give height, weight, chest, waist 

and erotch measure for suit, state 

size of shoes, hose, hat and shirt, 

style of hat and tie, and we will 

send the complete outfit exact- 

ly as described, C. O. D., by ex- 

aac = subject to examination, 

SHR) lance, $5.95, and express 

'S charges to be paid express agent if 

. everything fits perfect, and is entirely sat- 

isfactory, otherwise we will instantly refund 

ERE 2 Order the outfit to-day, or write for 

REE CLOTH SAMPLES of men’sand boys’ 

ready-made and made-to-order clothing and 
mackintoshes at prices ranging for Men’s All-Wool Suits at $4.35 up. 
Trousers $1.25 up, Boys’ Long Pants Suits $3.50 up, Child’s Two-Piece 
Suits $1.50 up, and Mackintoshes $1.50 up. Write for samples. 
JOHN M.SMYTH CoO., 150-158 W. Madison 8t., Chicago 








Flavor 


Rich as the juice of the ripest 
peach is the flavor of 





| Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


It is pure from 
the beginning, 
and through thor- 
ough aging be- 
comes the finest 
whiskey made. 


It is particularly 
recommended to 
women because 
of its age and ex- 
cellence. 


BALTIMORE RYE 
WM LANAHAN @ SON: 
BALTIMORE 


i 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














Special Number Free 
«NORTH AMERICAN MINER” 


Contains illustrated articles on the great gold fields of 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia. Mention 
No. 15 and the MINER will be mailed to you three 
months FREE. Wheeler & Co., 32 Broadway, New York. 





Fish, Oysters, Lobsters, etc., will be vastly €/"3™ 
YOUR SOUP improved if seasoned with McILHENNY’S Sabasco Sauce 
Gives a keen appetite. Stimulates digestion. At all dealers. Free Booklet, with new recipes. 
McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 
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' Translation of «vove fac-simile of report on trade conditions in 
Russia written on a Smith Premier Typewriter: 
‘¢Many of the officers 
of the IMPERIAL 
Russian Government 
use the Smith Pre- 
mier Typewriter.”’ 


Million 


SST 


Alert Russians study 
American methods. Af- 


Barrels a 
ter exhaustive and crit- Year 
ical examinations their 


Government adopted . L j ; hee 
ise Ww? / Those are sales of Schlitz Beer making it the 


the great 
leader of all Milwaukee beers, by far. 


CZAR NICHOLAS. Success, 
The Smith Premier Typewriter. That’s a result of maintaining absolute purity. 
We doubled the necessary cost of our brewing 


“The American Invasion ” has become the most absorbing commercial questir.: in 
Europe. The Smith Premier Typewriter leads the invaders i cial i} . ° - 
pe. yp aders In every commercial conquest, to have Schlitz Beer right. 
AMERICAN SUCCESS BOOKLET MAILED FREE ON REQUEST. 


S—S—S—— 


= : - i | The Result Is 
e s * Ss 9 | 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. y¥7Gv3,. | I, A Million Barrels a Year 


We have used the best materials—the finest barley 
—paid as high as twice what we need pay for hops. 
We bored six wells to rock to get pure water. 

We kept our brewing as clean as your cooking. 





24 H. P. airy | : : | The Result Is 
Gasoline Tou ring Car . il A Million Barrels a Year 


~etiles ae We filtered all the air that touched the beer. 
oe We filtered the beer through white-wood pulp. 
We aged it until it could not cause biliousness. 
We sterilized every bottle after it was sealed. 











The Result Ts 
A Million Barrels a Year 





‘ P 
Everywhere admitted to be the most perfect gasoline car . : Isn’t Schlitz Beer—pure beer— worth 
yet devised. Seats six persons. New and exclusive fea- j - . f — . e 
BG p m asking for, when the cost is the 


tures throughout. All parts of engine and transmission st 
gear instantly accessible. Igniting plugs and valves re- , ee. 5 Te E 
movable without tools. Speeds four to forty-five miles per o Soe at same as of common beer? 
hour. Minimum of vibration and noise. Finest body Bos yt ) “ 
work and furnishings ever seen on an‘automobile. : . 

; R ’ | Ask for the Brewery Bottlin, 


Catalogue illustrating and describing 20 different Columbia 
electric and gasoline vehicles will he sent on application. 


e .- 
Electric Vehicle Company 
=—— HARTFORD, CONN. —_—_—_—_— 
New York SALESROOM: 134, 136, 138 West 39th Street 
Boston : 74-76 Stanhope St. CuicaGo: 1421 Michigan Ave. 

















A DIVIDEND PAYER 


The Popularity of The Prudential is Due to the Fact that it is a 

‘i Dividend Payer. You Purchase Protection and Your Invest- 

aa ree i ce ment also Yields a Dividend. Policies on all Popular Plans. 
STPENGTH OF 4 d eo Both Sexes—Ages 1 to 70. Amounts—$100,000 to $15. 


_ GIERALTAR || "¥ 
I's a 'e Write for particulars, 


2 THE PRUDENTIAL 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA HOME OFFICE, 
NEWARK, N. J 





Ma 
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President Department Y 














nor TEARS WARRANTED SAVES HOSIERY 
HOSE. stiron 
SUPPORTER 
LOOK Gx"every Loop 


If your Dealer does not 


co sell you this Supporter he 
does not sell the Best. 


Patent Sustained by U.S. Court of Appeals 





GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Sample pair, by mail, 25¢. 
ON rene 
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PURINA FOODS — 





Introducing the Ralston Purina Miller---a good, wholesome fellow, 
who makes all the good things in checkerboard packages, at the Big Mill, 


‘‘where purity is paramount.’’ SAYS THE MILLER: 


“‘When you grow older, you will probably hear about ‘proteids’ and ‘starches’ and other funny 
things—but all you’ve got to remember is this: Food is like clothes; there’s food for warm days and 
food for cold days and you need both kinds, same as clothes. Oats is an overcoat food and Ralston 
Health Oats is mighty good on cool mornings. Wheat is the all-year-around food—that’s why you 
don’t get tired of Ralston Breakfast Food. Whenever I see a field of wheat wavin’ in the breeze and 
think of the millions of folk eating Ralston Breakfast Food and whole wheat bread made out of 
Purina Health Flour, it makes me feel I haven’t lived for nothing. 

Just be sure that what you eat is pure and that it tastes good, and be cheerful. The folk who 
go to their meals as if they were goin’ to the doctor—will go to the doctor.” 


Send for the “‘Menu Maker” it’s Free 


Ghe Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis 
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